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Dudley Wynn, Professor of English at the University of Colorado, will receive 
the first Annual Warshaw Award in the Humanities for his essay, “Summer’s 
Honey Breath; or, What Can the Humanities Do?” It has been judged the 
most significant and readable of the essays submitted in the 1950-51 competition 
in its treatment of the problems confronting the humanities and in its sugges- 
tions for making them more effective in human affairs. The award of $250 is 
presented by Maurice Warshaw, Salt Lake City businessman, to encourage 
thoughtful analysis of the role of the humanities in education and life by 
specialist and general reader alike. Provisions of the award for 1951-52 will be 
announced in the next issue of the “Review.” 


SUMMER’S HONEY BREATH; OR, 
WHAT CAN THE HUMANITIES DO? 


DUDLEY WYNN 


_ THINKING about the problems of the humanities or how the 
humane studies and the fine arts may be made more effective in 
human affairs, it is necessary, first, to draw a line between what might 
be called a genuinely humane modern culture and any other culture 
which promotes the humanities and the arts as by-products of the 
wealth and well-being of a special class or group within the culture. 
“Culture” in the narrower sense, as the prerogative and responsibility 
of a privileged minority, can be cultivated and forced, as to some extent 
it has been in the United States since, say, 1860. This kind of culture 
grows almost inevitably as universities get richer and better, symphony 
orchestras are subsidized, museums established, and the whole para- 
phernalia of cultural specialization is developed. As the generations 
that create wealth or subdue frontiers give way to generations that 
are interested in the civilized use of wealth, there is undoubtedly net 
gain in “culture,” in sensitivity and sophistication, at what might be 
called the top level. 

In the United States, however, certain social forces have kept this 
pattern from operating normally. The income and inheritance taxes 
are one thing, to be perfectly concrete; and the theory of democracy 
is another. Obviously, when we talk today about the problems of the 
humanities we mean a great deal more than how to find the means of 
creating a generation of art-conscious merchants or industrial princes 
or restoring the kind of conditions that made it possible in Jane 
Austen’s time for country families to be so cultivated. Our thinking 
on the problems of culture and the humanities today is incorrigibly 
democratic and socially oriented. That is why, of course, there is so 
much confusion on the subject. But this is also the reason why the 
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obvious answers are no longer given. If the “culture” of a privileged 
class were the whole problem, then an obvious answer would be to 
create exclusive schools, privately financed, emphasizing old-fashioned 
liberal studies. If the problem were merely one of having the best 
museums, the best orchestras, the best philosophers and theologians, 
the best art and literary historians, then surely our heralded American 
ingenuity could solve the problem overnight, for in a very real sense 
these are things that can be bought; and we have been buying them 
to a gratifying extent. But the answer does not lie in these proposals, 
and we know it, because we are pledged to a democratic culture, with 
the emphasis on the adjective. Our compact with ourselves on this 
point touches such deep springs that we do not understand our own 
perversity and bewilderment. Note that we do not stop our present 
wasteful ways: we do not “raise standards”; we do not seek to stop 
the farce of mixing basic liberal studies and vocational training; we 
do nothing to make actual what we all know needs doing—namely, 
giving a liberal education to everybody who has the ability to take it 
regardless of his private financial resources, and making it, beyond a 
certain point, too difficult for those who seek it a for prestige or 
vocational purposes. 

Our continuing in our wasteful and inefficient ways is, in an im- 
portant sense, evidence of a deep-lying democratic bias. We probably 
do not know what an efficient democratic educational enterprise would 
be, but there obviously remains a vague faith that if we keep it 
democratic, well, at least we can afford the inefficiency—or we think we 
can. It is obviously not the drift or direction of our society or of that 
other most dynamic society of today, the society of Soviet Russia and 
her restless and stirring neighbors in Asia, to conceive of a specialized 
cultural function for a chosen minority. The next great cultures of 
the world, it now appears, are going to be mass cultures, whether 
democratic by our own standards or not. 

We had better, therefore, keep a sharp line drawn between the im- 
provement of the paraphernalia of specialized culture, in the narrow 
and exclusive sense, and the possible creation of a democratic or mass 
culture, in the wider—the anthropologist’s—sense. When we talk and 
write about the ailing of the humanities, we do not mean that there are 
not enough graduate schools of philosophy and literature, religion, fine 
arts. Of course we would like to see these become better and to see 
better and more firmly trained persons going into them. But the ailing 
of the humanities is, we know, a spiritual phenomenon, a sign of some 
kind of breakdown or maladjustment that is to be corrected not by 
mere increase of effort, but by searching of soul and a change of heart 
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reaching down into the very basic motivations of social life. The prob- 
lem is one of making “culture” relevant to a society and on a broad 
basis. 

One other sharp line needs to be drawn. To the extent that the 
humanities are ailing because of innovations coming from technology, 
or from science via technology, ready answers have been found in 
retreat from science and technology. In the nineteen-thirties, when the 
economy and the technology seemed not to be pulling in the same 
traces (if one may use a non-technological figure), there developed 
noteworthy panaceas, which can all, perhaps, be classified as forms 
of distributism or regionalism. These panaceas were protests, admirable 
protests, against standardization, mechanization, and cultural leveling. 
Various ones carried overtones of monarchism, Neo-Thomism, anti- 
progressivism. Regionalism flourished briefly because it re-emphasized 
the beauty of slow-growing, unforced folk cultures and the dignity 
and disciplining power of hard work in the presence of hard conditions. 
These are ideas of immense appeal to humanists, particularly because 
they take into account the total cultural problem and do not over- 
emphasize “culture” in the narrow sense. But if regionalism and dis- 
tributism represent the best that humanism can do, then the advocates 
of the humanities had better give up now. A mass culture on a broad 
base is dependent upon technology, and technology is a leveler and a 
foe of slow-growing, slow-changing folk cultures. Furthermore, I 
assume that when humanists consciously and deliberately talk about 
making the humanities effective in human affairs, they are thinking not 
of the unconsciously developed and undirected folk cultures of the 
world, but of the culture of today, in the so-called progressive countries, 
a culture which is technological, cosmopolitan, and increasingly sophis- 
ticated and self-conscious. 

Likewise, if the automatic adjustment to conditions which is said 
to be achieved in folk cultures is to be ruled out as irrelevant to the 
problems of modern technological cultures, then we should also not 
delude ourselves with the idea of an automatic adjustment or adapta- 
tion of man to the machine age. For what alarms the humanist in 
the machine age is that, insofar as he can now tell, the automatic or 
unconscious tendencies, on the whole, are not in the direction of re- 
establishing human values as those are understood in the full light 
of human history. The humanist has to be interested in the conscious 
and deliberate re-introduction of human values, albeit in an entirely 
new setting and against great odds. 
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What, then, can the humanities do? The problem has its setting in 
a society or societies grown maladjusted from rapid technological 
change, with an alarming cleavage between modern life and the rest 
of human history. Nevertheless, modern societies can be assumed to 
be not only struggling towards an adjustment of the human tradition 
to new conditions of living, but also working out certain new values 
which may ultimately contribute to the human tradition itself. 

The first thing that a humanist sees in the picture is the tremendous 
importance of the media of mass communication. Against these, with 
only few exceptions, the schoolroom is a tiny voice. New values are 
being created by these media. The din is constant, the effect sure to 
be most impressive. The humanist’s quarrel with most of the fare on 
radio, television, or movie screen is not that it is mostly all beneath 
notice from his highbrow level, but that it is monotonous, that it never 
improves, that it panders instead of leading. This is so old a complaint 
that it does not even need detailing. And the answer? There is one 
very obvious answer: the development of a sense of responsibility 
among the owners and directors of these media. A sense of responsi- 
bility among these gentry would mean, first of all, that they be edu- 
cated citizens themselves, with respect for the human tradition, with 
the ability to mention or treat an idea without sneering at it, with 
a developed artistic consciousness, with a sense that the past is relevant 
to the contemporary. 

There has been entirely too much hiding behind the easy formula 
that the public wants entertainment, and entertainment only, and 
wants it at a low level. Responsibility here means simply getting an 
audience and then holding it through stages of development up to a 
level, ultimately, that producers and directors, as artists, could them- 
selves be proud of. If station or company profits, quick profits, are to 
remain the only criterion, then an outraged public may some day 
know how to cope with the abuse of a public utility. But a vicious 
circle operates here, in that the longer the public is fed its present 
fare the less sense it retains of what good entertainment or art might 
be or ought to be. 

Advocates of the humanities have a responsibility here too. It is 
the responsibility of reaching an audience many times larger than that 
they now deal with. Surely, some humanization of the humanities 
is needed. Unfortunately, “humanization” here comes dangerously 
close to “popularization,” a word that raises the hackles of most 
humanists. But popularization and democracy go inevitably together, 
and the problem of presenting ideas and educating the emotions in 
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ways relevant and meaningful to here and now has got to be met. 
Popularization need not mean debasement, but rather the putting of 
the problems of value in terms that are understandable and relevant. 

Practical suggestions along this line will inevitably sound Utopian 
or like an organizer’s or bureaucrat’s dream. But what would be 
wrong or impractical about a national cultural council, directed by 
educational institutions, financed by public funds, and staffed by the 
best talent available? It would be a major function of such a council 
to persuade the moving picture, radio, and television industry to make 
a considerable allotment of free time for strictly cultural purposes. 
This time would have to be absolutely free of commercial control or 
censorship. In the old days — perhaps now, for all this writer knows 
— railroads transported ministers of the gospel free or at greatly re- 
duced fares. Why should not the communications industry carry free, 
for public benefit, a good supply of material suggested by ministers 
of culture? And if it would not, then society might duplicate facilities 
and do the job itself, just as practically every privately owned railway 
line in the country is now paralleled by a publicly owned free highway. 

One reads today of two amazing facts: (1) that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has sought to reserve good television chan- 
nels for educational institutions; and (2) that educational institutions 
are not taking advantage of this provision because of the high cost 
of installation. In the latter of these facts resides potential social 
tragedy. For the recapturing of facilities will be infinitely more diffi- 
cult than the claiming of a public right in those facilities now. But 
what educational institution, acting alone, has the funds with which 
to get into television? Or what institution would have the remotest 
idea of how to do its programming if it did have a station? 

A national cultural council — it may sound like something out of 
Aldous Huxley or George Orwell! Humanists, one feels certain, 
would much prefer to think in terms of a revived little theater 
movement or of the spontaneous growth of small musical groups inter- 
ested in performing “a little night-music.” Large-scale organization is 
our curse, the very antithesis of culture, growls the humanist. But the 
humanist is a realist, too. And a realist faces the fact that the greatest 
shaper of taste in this modern mass culture is the standardized material 
that goes out over the air and on the movie screens, and that any 
infusion of a sense of values into this material is the job of the human- 
ist if he wishes to be ultimately effective. 

And what would a national cultural council do? Well, it could, 
for instance, put ten times as much live political discussion on the air 
as can be heard at present. It could make documentary films to 
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acquaint Americans with the numerous intricate jobs that keep this 
civilization going. It could introduce series of graded discussions of 
art and music. -It could take the television camera into the art museum. 
It could keep good new books before the public. It could give America 
a fare more in keeping with the promise of America and the potentiali- 
ties of democracy. And it could do all of this without preaching, 
without becoming culturally smug, without becoming bureaucratically 
inept. Its control and guidance should be in the most disinterested 
hands, the hands of the educational institutions. Presumably, the 
educational institutions would be the least likely to capitulate at the 
first cry of “Highbrow!” or “Utter waste of money!” 

No elaboration of the details of such a program can be given here. 
All that can be insisted upon is that humanists recognize their over-all 
cultural responsibility, recognize the massiveness of the forces that 
work against them, persuade university and public school administra- 
tions that, if educators mean what they frequently say about rehabili- 
tating the humanities, then it is time to think about the responsibilities 
of education as a whole to society as a whole. No less effort than this 
can neutralize the present-day human mind to the point of restoring 
its receptivity to moral and aesthetic values. 


II 


The humanist, however, is a peculiarly non-public sort of person, 
afraid of organization, skeptical of politics, suspicious of anything that 
can be publicized. 


O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wrackful siege of batt’ring days? 


The humanist’s ultimate values are private ones, difficult of achieve- 
ment, hard to explain, impossible to justify completely except to the 
already-converted. Characteristically, then, the humanist’s main strug- 
gle will always be with the comparatively few whom he is trying to 
bring to light. There is no point in seeking to convince the humanist 
that this is not a difficult and a rare achievement. Indeed, the human- 
ist’s deepest pride is in the simple fact that it is difficult to bring a 
human mind to the recognition of truly human values; and the human- 
ist would not trade his pride in this difficult fact for all the efficient, 
coordinated, and smoothly bureaucratized blurb in the world about 
“culture.” 
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And yet, I believe, in a more normally human setting than present- 
day society affords, in an atmosphere a little less jaunty and cocksure 
and a little more in line with traditional human values, perhaps the 
humanist would begin to put more emphasis on the joy of his task 
and a little less on the sheer difficulty of it. Even advocates of the 
moral value of difficulty like more successes than your humanist is 
used to in these days. Slightly more frequent success would go far 
to humanize the humanists. 

A chief duty, then, of the humanist today is to try to find his allies, 
find a position from which his offerings and his values can be made 
to appeal to more than snobbery, intellectual laziness, or aesthetic 
pretentiousness. This, certainly, will be difficult enough. 

There are enemies and there are possible allies in the humanistic 
endeavor. 

Enemy Number One, as far as the United States is concerned, is 
probably the prevalence of the psychology of exploitation. A good 
nine-tenths of the American landscape screams it: oil derricks in the 
churchyard, sand from overworked and marginal farms blowing in 
the streets of the denuded towns, billboards on the weedy vacant lots, 
the industrial smudge and “man’s smell” everywhere. The folkways 
and the mores proclaim it: What’s it gonna get you? What has it got 
to do with the price of potatoes? What signs of “progress” can you 
show? Where do we go from here? — a nation bored and bewildered 
by extroversion, and understanding nothing that does not give a sock 
in the jaw, a jab in the solar plexus. Here today, gone tomorrow! 
Plow it up, rape it, pump it dry, put the money in the bank, and 
move on. The morals of business and the morals of politicians who 
work for business all show it. And the students in the classroom 
show it, and build their defenses against anything that does not offer 
a short cut to the exploitation of something. Love, sentiment, and 
living give way to rape, false excitement, and getting a living. It has 
been called by many names: our frontier heritage, commercialism, 
materialism. Scholars have called the results of it “the anti-intellec- 
tualism of our students.” But it is eternally present, we cannot deny 
it, and we have to live with it. Although the exploitative psychology 
is undoubtedly a sin of youth, age alone will not cure it, and profound 
shock, instead of educating it, has up to now only temporarily be- 
wildered it. 

Where are the allies in the struggle against this? The social sciences, 
for one thing. Psychology, to show what all the needs of human 
beings are; history and political science, to show what statecraft is; 
anthropology, to show what satisfying human cultures have been and 
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may be. We will not rehabilitate the humanities by overemphasizing 
the humanities in a vacuum. Understanding, not preachment, is the 
cure. And a great deal of possible understanding lies in political 
science that goes beyond description of processes and habits that merely 
happen to exist, psychology that gets above the description of the 
physiology of the nervous system, economics that consists of more than 
justification of the exploitative and competitive system that happens 
to exist here and now. With understanding of some of these things 
will come a better chance for purely humanistic insights and activities. 

The harm done by the exploitative state of mind has never been 
fully explored. Its ramifications are endless: a G.I. scorning the 
sparsity of bathtubs in France; the American male winning world-wide 
reputation as the poorest lover in the world although filled with vita- 
mins; the horrors of the columns in newspapers devoted to the love- 
lorn; the still prevalent idea that culture is only for the wives of those 
who can afford it; the straight, unreserved, and unabashed fear of 
ideas or of being different; the horrible vacuity and monotony of most 
of what passes for amusement. We are a button-pushing, spigot- 
turning, accelerator-depressing generation, who have almost forgotten 
what it is to be live animals under God’s good sun. But this is what 
happens when activity, without good ends in sight, completely replaces 
reflection and the love of idea and of form. 

Enemy Number Two is the poor and highly expensive system of 
basic education which prevails. This sounds like a prejudiced state- 
ment, and it probably is. It represents the prejudice of a would-be 
humanist, one who loves words for words’ sake as well as what words 
stand for, one who is beginning to see the immense power and signifi- 
cance of words and symbols in human history. Modern education, at 
the beginning levels, despite a great achievement in socializing masses 
of human beings, is failing in that it does not teach mastery of the 
word or concern for form and symbol. I believe in the mastery of 
words, even when the meanings of the words are not fully under- 
stood; for out of words come meanings later; no words, no meanings. 
This, too, has been said in many ways. Nor am I one to underrate 
the harm that mere verbalism can do. But we are now an illiterate 
nation — illiterate at least in proportion to the amount of effort that 
goes into formal education —just because we have overdone the busi- 
ness of fearing mere verbalism and worshipping action, the doer, the 
bright boy who organizes and excels in student activities and comes 
out of high school with fewer intellectual interests and capacities than 
a medieval apprentice to a box-maker. Mere verbalisms? Our culture 
is sick from having none. No verbalisms about responsibility, or char- 
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acter, or beauty, or good form. We are vulgarly, slangily, aggressively 
articulate about a great many things that do not matter, and painfully, 
shyly inarticulate about the great things such as love and death and 
all the lyric concerns. 

And so another duty of the humanist is to plump for a return to 
reading and writing —early and late and consistently. There are 
forces, I know, that talk this very language and think thereby to save 
the taxpayer some money. But nine-tenths of the faults of progressive 
education, so-called, are faults of omission and not of commission, 
faults that arise mainly out of an impossible teacher-student ratio. 
Let reading and writing cost more money. They should. They will, if 
they are properly taught. Let children read and then write about what 
they have read. Let them hear words, see words, manipulate words, 
recite words, memorize words. ‘‘Words, words, words,” Hamlet said 
scornfully and very wordily. But what a master of words he was, and 
therefore his insight into life, into people, into himself; therefore, also, 
the abiding interest he holds for uncorrupted adult human beings. 

There are great allies, no doubt, for the fight to restore words, litera- 
ture, to early education. All bewildered parents, all employers with 
employees who cannot write a letter, all teachers in all professional 
schools, even all mail-order houses would be on our side. Smaller 
classes, better teachers, and the rehabilitation of the word! The hu- 
manities could, I believe, take very good care of themselves at the 
college level if students came to college able to read and to write. The 
human being, by nature, loves words, loves form, loves symbols. We 
have been perverted by the exploitative pattern and a false idea that 
raw life and commonplace experience never reflected upon are superior 
to literature and art. 


Il 


As a humanist, I would have a great deal more attention given to 
the fine arts in education all the way up. In searching for a reason 
for my stand, I think I find it in what I happen to know about the 
eighteenth century. That period is, as humanists know, the period 
of glittering oversimplifications. Oversimplifications are almost as false 
as straight untruths. Nevertheless, at the risk of glibness, I wish to 
put down two of the eighteenth century’s large generalizations which 
are probably helpful reflections upon the problem at hand. 

The first is Rousseau’s assumption about human nature. It is nowa- 
days almost heresy to mention it: that human beings are by nature 
good but that custom and institutions corrupt nature and bring in 
evil. Much more popular at the moment, I admit, is the Christian 
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and Humanistic reflection that man is by nature evil. The evidences 
supporting this view are abundant. But allowing for a certain propa- 
gandistic exaggeration in Rousseau, did he not say an important thing 
in simply opening up the question of what man is by nature? What 
is fundamental in man’s nature? Are we not always in danger of 
reading the particular custom of then or now as basic and unchang- 
ing? Man is by nature just as much a lover of the arts as he is a lover 
of exploitation. By nature, man loves to create as well as consume, 
to originate as much as to be the social ape, to think as well as to 
act, to symbolize experience as well as to take it raw and unreflectingly. 

Now, any battle against the exploitative pattern has got to be waged 
craftily and with moderation. For man is an exploiter of the earth, 
and he is going to feed himself and adorn himself and amuse himself, 
all moralists to the contrary notwithstanding. We only wish to do 
these things less blatantly and with a better sense of their being means 
to something, not the total ends. There is balance to be restored, an 
undeniable element in man’s nature, now subdued by custom, to be 
brought back into being — the element of the play of mind and sense 
upon experience. For the long run, the battle is by no means hopeless, 
although we probably make a mistake if we think man’s mere instincts 
will restore the balance. 

The other eighteenth-century generalization that may be meaningful 
is the Earl of Shaftesbury’s concept that the moral sense and the 
aesthetic sense are one. I would not wish to follow Shaftesbury in 
placing the seat of both in man’s feelings, in an instinctive response to 
Beauty in any form, moral or physical. I merely draw a deduction 
from his theory, namely, that if the two are, after all, pretty closely 
allied, we could get our diagnosis of modern ills and our proposed 
cure out of one or the other. This being an age extremely hostile to 
moralizing, can we get:our morality from a renewed sense of beauty, 
harmony, and rightness? At any rate, I put the arts high in the 
modern educational program, because I believe that they offer, in the 
baffling complexity of our age, a direct way to the sense of order, 
balance, and harmony. They teach concentration on a thing in itself 
and for itself — a thing apparently least utilitarian but ultimately very 
useful if rightly understood. Usefulness gets to be seen as a thing 
relating to the whole of possible experience, not a segment of ex- 
perience. 

This, at least, is a job to work at, in somewhat the same way that 
the Renaissance worked away at its Greek. 





—__ AS - ye ~~ Oe) 


FOR EXPORT ONLY—THE LONDON 
THEATER 


ROBERT D. HORN 


HEATER-GOING in the London of today, like the great city itself, 

is warming and enriching. Not merely the play, the theater, and 
the audience make this marked contrast to the hectic, commercialized 
New York theater; one feels it at the box office. Of course it is pleasant 
to find first-rate theater at movie prices. It is also gratifying to find 
courtesy from the box office attendants, and in turn from the usher, 
who politely offers a program at sixpence, and tea and ices between 
acts. Yes, the experience is warming, reassuring. Boswell, in his newly 
published Journal, felt likewise. 


I went to Covent Garden. .. . It was fine after the fatigue of my journey to 
find myself snug in a theatre, my body warm and my mind elegantly amused. 


Boswell attended Every Man in His Humour, in November 1762, and 
after a glass of negus “went comfortably to bed.” The writer, also 
travel-fagged, in July 1950 attended the Beaux’ Stratagem, equally 
warmed and amused. 

Farquhar’s wit and lively good spirits provided an excellent prologue 
for my season of some two dozen plays. To be sure, the bedroom 
scene was played by a Lady Sullen who might better have been 
called Lady Lurewell; but this playing to the “more sensual ear’ was 
balanced by deft handling of gesture and dialogue and the exuberance 
of such buckram characters as Gibbet and Scrub. A suave balladeer, 
complete with guitar, substituted for the topical prologues, one of the 
few reminders that one was not seeing the play at the time when 
St. Paul’s dome and the author’s career were nearing completion. In 
place of sipping Bozzy’s negus, I strolled down to the Thames, for the 
epilogue. A high, round moon was silvering the noblest panorama 
in all the world, the tide waters, the towers of Westminster, the patient 
bridges, and in the distance St. Paul’s and the Tower. 

In the morning the superlative drama of the city itself. was no less 
apparent. Trafalgar Square. A sky of washed blue and broken clouds 
overhead; pigeons and people clustering about Nelson’s column and 
perching on Landseer’s prodigious lions; fountains spouting green and 
silver; the low domes of the National Gallery; the quiet union of classic: 
facade and Gibb’s spire of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields; and the solid 
provincial buildings channeling the ceaseless tide of two-decker buses, 
taxis, and Lilliputian English motorcars. It is only a few steps to 
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Leicester Square and Shaftesbury Avenue, to a dozen other avenues 
and alleyways where one may choose from as many plays as there 
were thieves in Bagdad. New plays, old plays newly mounted, plays 
fresh from their try-out in the provinces, and pieces like Farquhar’s, 
both old and new—older than any theater that survives to house 
them and yet as fresh as the apples and pears for sale in the fruit 
stands that are wheeled about on clumsy carts to waylay playgoers 
before the seven o’clock performances begin. They are still there— 
“Plums, twelve for a bob!”—-when we emerge from the playhouse. 
And London’s streets are still there, flowing with quiet crowds. London 
skies are still overhead, glowing softly in the lingering twilight that 
mellows the contours of centuries-old bleached and soot-flecked stone 
and Blitz-grimed brick. 

My first look at London theater preceded London itself. It was 
Pinero’s Second Mrs. Tanqueray, being groomed at Oxford for its 
London opening at the Haymarket. Eileen Herlie, who played Hamlet’s 
mother in the Olivier film, lavish costuming in yellows, violets, and 
frou-frou blacks, chandeliers and shirt frills, sets by Cecil Beaton, 
lost cherub of a baroque paradise—all these were compounded into 
a lavish and creamy elegance that affirmed that the old England 
had been far from submerged by socialism and doodlebugs. Also 
in Oxford I glimpsed the University Players, the OUDS, capering 
through a Midsummer Night’s Dream, on the eve of a Continental 
tour. But these recollections are only flash-backs; the real center of 
gravity pulls us back to the Bankside, where the Old Vic is being 
refurbished and the buildings of the 1951 Empire Exhibition are rising 
alongside the old Waterloo Shot Tower; back across the Thames 
to the tangled pattern of streets that make the mere hunting of a 
theater adventurous. Turn right up the Strand and Aldwych, for the 
Adelphi, Duchess, and Aldwych theaters, then hard left for Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. Select one, the Holly and the Ivy, a play 
examining the impact of the war and the crumbling of social standards. 
An ageing Anglican rector, a kind of amiable, preoccupied Lear, 
has his eyes rather painfully opened to his own futility, but without 
benefit of any Goneril or tragic catharsis. The play is in the kindlier 
English descent from Ibsen and the school of social criticism. Yet 
it is human, and it reminds one that in the London theater one is 
not obliged to flee to the music hall and ice arena to escape social 
documentation. Is this possibly because the social drama is all about, 
its cast embracing not only every waiter, bus driver, and bricklayer, 
but Parliamentarians, and the survivors of Chelsea and Mayfair as 
well? 
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For example, take R. C. Sheriff’s Home at Seven, starring Sir Ralph 
Richardson. We are in the quiet security of a middle-class suburban 
home. Its peace is invaded, but not by Strindberg and Marx, and 
only slightly by Freud. Amnesia and villainy conspire to convince 
a man of unblemished character that he has committed a murder 
unwittingly. The solution comes by way of a shrewd, kindly, pene- 
trating man from the Yard; and it succeeds in making firm dramatic 
appeal out of the unsensational assurance that the security of the home 
rests largely on the deep understanding and loyalty of the wife. The 
point is that the people are people, humans, and not mere generaliza- 
tions from a sociologist’s case book. This preference for the human 
and individual is also wittily and pleasantly affirmed in Denis Canaan’s 
Captain Corvallo, staged at the St. James’ by Sir Laurence Olivier. 
The gravely youthful charms of Diana Wynyard, so unhappily 
squandered by Hollywood, are here put to good use, but are still 
only the grace notes to a spirited ribbing of war and political action 
that is both lyrical and hilarious. The desire of the individual to live 
and merely be himself sets the tune. Peter Finch, finger man in a 
hazy organization of subversives, plays a professor of biology, who, 
as a London reviewer remarked, should be worth ten men to any 
enemy. The play really belongs in a period when frighted peace 
can pant, as it shrewdly urges the wastefulness of war and the relative 
inefficiency of all efforts at regimentation. 

Curiously some of the same reactions are awakened by the sumptu- 
ous splendors of King’s Rhapsody, at the Palace Theater, at Cam- 
bridge Circus, the route from Trafalgar Square to Bloomsbury and 
the British Museum. This is a musical show, pure but not simple, 
at least in decor and costuming. It is familiar matter, the exiled 
monarch, victim of court intrigues, happy well-tailored peasantry, 
lavish state ceremonies, replete with no less well-tailored guardsmen 
and beauteous ladies in waiting. No strain is placed on either the 
mind or the eye, and the ear is courted with the lilt of pleasant, 
if not unforgettable lyrics. It is the romance of Murania, of the Zenda 
world of the twilight of romantic dreams, faintly suffused with the 
longing for beauty and adventure as against the foreshadowings of 
George Orwell’s 1984. 

The London Tattoo, staged by the Royal Horse Guards in the 
great parade ground at Whitehall, is the drama of the city outside 
the theater. Dashing caissons, drawn by galloping cavalry, the 
solemn march-past of massed bands in scarlet coats, kilted pipers 
of both Scotch and Irish brigades, the booming of cannon, all are 
framed in by the sober, packed crowds of admiring sightseers. This 
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is only apparent reality, seeking to preserve the dream of the past, 
Kipling’s past, as the King’s Rhapsody is the present dream clutching 
at an impossible reality. Both give to their audiences the momentary 
illusion of escape from the grim impositions of the present. 

The implication might seem to be that the London theater is 
predominantly escapist. Such is not the case. It is simply not a plat- 
form for socialist and laborite propaganda. To be sure the Prime 
Minister’s long black limousine was awaiting him following the 
opening of one play which modestly set forth the charms of simple, 
average life under the welfare state. But it was not apparent that 
any particular theater had been pre-empted as a sounding board 
for government policies. The most potent social criticism was negative, 
and addressed to select audiences, playing on the obsolescence of the 
privileged classes and their social modes. Such commentary is brushed 
in with the most delicate coloring in Christopher Fry’s adaptation 
of Jean Anouilh’s original in Ring Round the Moon. Paul Scofield, 
a young actor.of mature gifts, manipulated both roles of the ancient 
brothers theme, alternately playing the good-weak and bad-strong 
twin, and at the final curtain reflecting Fry’s penchant for gently 
breaking the illusion by expressing regret to the audience that his 
defeated, wicked twin was unable to be present. This offering was 
a constant feast for the eye and the fancy, at times stepping into 
positive ballet, particularly in the arch spoofing of café society with 
a travesty of the tango. A pair of parasitic elegantes execute a series 
of stilted and swooping movements, compounded of aigrettes, white 
tie and tails and an extravagant waste of energy which might have 
come from the cover of a 1929 copy of Vanity Fair. 

To speak of Fry is to come to the apex of the London theater. 
After viewing both the New York and London versions of Eliot’s 
Cocktail Party, with the laborious subtleties of that quite remarkable 
cross-word puzzle for actors and critics, Fry’s writing seems the real 
thing. Both poets are somewhat more interested in what their char- 
acters are saying than in the well-made plot; but where Eliot gives 
us condescension Fry gives us the invitation and delight that are the 
special gift of the stage. Both fill houses for long runs with plays that 
might be expected to have limited appeal, since they combine the two 
least popular elements, poetic form and the drama of ideas. As to 
whether both achieve poetic drama, the question arises of what kind 
of poetry Mr. Eliot provides when he avowedly chooses to conceal 
from his audience the fact that what they are hearing is poetry. Curi- 
ously, the New York cast seemed less puzzled by this paradox than were 
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the London performers. Both being all-English, no questions of authen- 
ticity of diction were raised. Perhaps because in London I was forced 
to occupy a box seat, practically on the stage itself, I felt distinctly 
in Mr. Rex Harrison and his fellow actors a certain uneasiness as to 
just what it was they were achieving. 

Fry’s Venus Observed produced the opposite effect. The actors not 
only felt at home in their roles; they also sensed their identities as 
individuals, without the feeling that they were mere conveniences 
for a clever brain which chose to display its talents on the stage. There 
is not space here for comment on Fry’s brilliant command of metaphor, 
of the substance and spirit of poetry, poetry that spouts and gyrates 
from the surge of life in characters who, one feels, are themselves 
the source of the rocketing words. Perhaps it would serve to say 
that for this writer at least an experience was supplied which never 
seemed quite within the bounds of probability. What would it be 
like to sit snugly in the theater and view, without critical preconcep- 
tions, a play that might claim place in the great poetic tradition, the 
line of Shakespeare, Moliére, and Congreve? Would one detect the 
difference, hear the voice of the poet, see greatness plain? Apparently 
only the critics were timorous, holding back for one of their number 
first to test the depth. It was otherwise with the audiences, who after 
all have less to risk in giving in to a new poet. Listen to Fry’s Duke 
of Altair, played by Olivier of course, voicing the importance of living 
all that an Epicurean can allow himself. 


But if being alive is a question, heaven-bent 

For an answer, and the question is a man’s 
Estrangement in the world 

Where everything else conforms, how should I dare 
To suspend myself for a day, or even an hour, 

When that hour might ravish me 

Into a complete, unsolitary life, 

Where happiness leaves no room for the restless mind 
And I, as unlaborious 

As a laburnum tree, hang in caresses of gold.’ 


With Christopher Fry poetry has returned to the stage, like a pigeon 
fluttering into the shelter of the old Globe Theater on a stormy 
afternoon. 





1. From Venus Observed by Christopher Fry. Copyright 1950 by Oxford University Press, Inc. 
Quoted by permission. 
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Red wine and dark women have him 
For the wind wants the bones and woos 
A breath along his steps while time 
Not breathing is always to wait... . 

O rabbi see and weep your hate 

And weedmen curse but draw no line 


Where western cities close and choose 
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The sunset of our dreams and wine 


An easy muse at rows of doors 


On laughing brides who gown in red 


Long wait to kiss this love of mine. . . . 
O deep kiss breathe the wind at bay 
From vines of earth still torn and bled 


Of pleasures deep as yesterday... . 


JOSEPH RONKOVICH 





COMEDY AND THE CRISIS 
GEORGE F. REYNOLDS 


RE YOU, I wonder, saying to yourselves, “What a title!” and dis- 

missing it as trivial, even impertinent, a giddy yielding to the 
charms of alliteration? Such a response would almost offer me an 
appropriate starting-point for what I want to say. Is comedy really 
only a light, inconsequential mode not properly to be thought of in 
crises? Servants of the literary arts can scarcely regard them as lightly 
as might their more scientific- or economic-minded colleagues. With 
these perhaps the common attitude toward the literary muses is that 
they are light-minded ladies only to be played with in otherwise empty 
hours of leisure. Especially in periods of national emergency are 
teachers of the humanities likely to feel themselves the least of God’s 
creatures. Yet if they really do believe in their subject they can 
scarcely accept such an estimate and must suggest mitigating, even 
contradictory circumstances. Admittedly, when a house is burning is 
scarcely a moment to recite some poem in honor of Prometheus, or 
indeed any poem. But sharp crises are one thing, long drawn-out ones 
another, and we are warned that this one which we are in now is 


likely to be of long duration. It is, every one perceives, not merely 
military, not merely political or economic; it is profounder than democ- 
racy versus communism. 


I 


Democracy, we are told, is on the defensive, and democracy, as we 
have been informed to the point of boredom, means an equilibrium 
between the opposing ideas of individualism and cooperation. It is this 
equilibrium that makes for difficulty. Totalitarian societies are simple 
to create and maintain. A king, a dictator, an oligarchy, the army, 
each in its particular form of society, can be supreme, allowing no 
opposition. And anarchy, individualism run rampant, is also easy to 
arrive at, as for instance in pioneer days. But to create and preserve 
a social order in which strong individuals cooperate effectively but 
freely, means a nice balance always in danger of disturbance. A democ- 
racy of weaklings or mediocrities must itself be only mediocre; a strong 
democracy demands, to quote Whitman, “underneath all, individuals.” 

In this present crisis the tendency, most observers agree, is all toward 
a strong central control and the subordination of the individual. This, 
inevitable in time of war, comes today from many causes. Notice small 
things first: mass manufacture plus mass advertising influences us to 
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wear the same clothes, eat the same food, build the same houses, stock 
them with the same gadgets; we read the books selected by the book 
clubs, strip the drug stores of the medicines touted by The Reader’s 
Digest, scramble each morning for the same comics, think the same 
thoughts as furnished by the syndicated columnists. Or contrariwise 
and as equally clear indication of mass pressure, we seek out even 
more violent neckties, unfamiliar foods, freak houses; we forswear all 
gadgets, refuse to read any books the book clubs sponsor, scorn The 
Reader’s Digest, abjure entirely magazines with a national circulation. 

But more significant than either wholesale consumption, due to the 
bigness of our market, or perhaps the snobbish revolt against it, are 
such signs as these: recently I have seen reviews of a novel, described 
as a sensational success in Europe, of which the theme is, “Life is 
being inexorably collectivized”; soon no allowance at all will be 
made for a man’s existence as a human being; “the individual will 
come to be as absurd as a piston or a machine part that demanded 
to lead a life of its own”; and the United States is anathematized as a 
strong influence to that end. Then there is a recent treatise on the 
meaning of history, that meaning being that man’s intelligence has 
dominated his natural instincts to such an extent that inevitably he 
must become a depersonalized automaton. 

This tendency has long been recognized. The Adding Machine shows 
how even twenty years ago the pressure in industry toward standard- 
ization was resented, and R.U.R. was a still more general indictment. 
Democracy itself with its rule by the majority may, as Tocqueville and 
James Bryce, shrewd foreign observers, warned long ago, become 
tyrannical or by mere force of circumstances inimical to the unusual. 
So a school superintendent in New York state last summer told a 
friend of mine who protested at the mediocre education her daughter 
was receiving, ‘We are not interested in the bright children; put her in 
a private school.” 

How does our present society meet the test of the greatness of a 
society by the number of outstanding men it produces? Psychiatry 
tries to make us all over into normal persons, that is, the undis- 
tinguished average. The modern efficiently organized state tries for 
a citizenry guaranteed to vote enthusiastically and unanimously for the 
approved and single list of candidates; could a more thoroughgoing 
derision of the individual than a Russian election be devised? One 
issue of the New York Sunday Times suggested that we need a national 
commission for the protection of robots! Thus there seems to be 
abundant evidence in support of Bertrand Russell’s assertion that the 
basic problem of the next months and perhaps years is not merely 
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Korea or China or Russia or Communism, but the preservation of the 
individual and of individuality in government, in art, in life as a whole. 
Or can it be stated still more precisely as the preservation of the spirit- 
ual, the distinctively human in man as contrasted to the mechanical, 
the routinely efficient in him, which proves most useful in his ex- 
ploitation? 

If this is the real nature of the crisis we are facing, teachers of 
literature can, I think, confidently insist on the service which that 
literature performs in encouraging and preserving individuality. We 
must not claim too much. There are other means to the same end: 
religion, for example, when not controlled by political or ecclesiastical 
authority; science when not committed to a mechanistic philosophy; 
history when it pays attention to great men as well as to economic 
forces and political institutions; and especially all the other arts as 
well, for no great art, no art of any kind, has been created by the 
crowd as a whole: behind every piece is the creative individual. 


II 


So much for the “crisis” of the title. Our theme is what poetry, 
imaginative literature, and especially comedy, can do toward helping 


individuals to meet it. But what sort of individuals does democracy 
need? Certainly not the supermen brigands of the Renaissance who 
scorned all authority and defied all laws human and divine. Perhaps 
our own robber barons fall in the same category. Not professed rebels 
and anarchists: all government is no doubt deplorable because of the 
erring human nature which creates it, but is still preferable to no 
government at all. A community made up of even Thoreaus would 
be difficult to live in, and Emerson’s self-reliance, though desirable 
doctrine for custom- and tradition-dominated young people, is often 
too heady a potion for the easily intoxicated. Nor can democracy very 
well use doctrinaire and intolerant reformers. As soon as any- 
body claims to have all the truth about any really important matter, 
he becomes not only a nuisance but a danger. Somebody has compared 
the truth to a mountain top reached by trails from many sides. Only 
he who has never reached the top thinks his is the only approach. 
Intolerance against intolerance is the only intolerance democracy can 
really tolerate without denying itself—a sentence not as Gertrude 
Steinish as it may at first sound. 

Yet tolerance can easily slip into nonchalance; democracy needs 
especially persons of integrity. Life and example train integrity better 
than books can. Some of the persons most notable for integrity whom 
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I have known have scarcely been readers at all; their standards of life 
came from the examples of people they have known and from hard 
experience. But books do bring into narrow circles new ideas and 
ideals, and establish new standards, new interests, new understandings. 
That is perhaps their greatest service. Perhaps no book of imaginative 
literature that is not really disturbing is of much value or significance. 
That is not to say it must be destructive. We may be disturbed by 
revelations of beauty and righteousness as much as and more profitably 
than by those of nastiness and despair. If the preservation of individ- 
uality is the great problem of our age and culture, then books, and 
especially books with emotional impact, are among the important 
means of its solution. 

But where does comedy specifically come into this program? | 
would not claim that it is more effective than other forms of literature, 
but giving a course recently in Shakespeare’s comedy, I have been 
thinking especially about the service comedy, and particularly his 
comedy, renders, and something may be gained by limiting our field 
of observation. 

Comedy has traditionally been the whip by which society makes 
the obstreperous conform. For some critics that seems to be its only 
function, and democracies certainly offer quite as many fitting subjects 
for it as any form of society. Meredith’s list in his Essay on Comedy 
is familiar (for contemporary illustrations think of the last election): 


Whenever men wax out of proportion, overblown, affected, pretentious, 
bombastical, hypocritical, pedantic, fantastically delicate; whenever [it sees 
them] self-deceived or hoodwinked, given to riot in idolatries, drifting into 
vanities, congregating in absurdities, planning short-sightedly, plotting dement- 
edly; whenever they are at variance with their professions, and violate the 
unwritten but perceptible laws binding them in consideration one to another; 
whenever they offend sound reason, fair justice; are false in humility or mined 
with conceit individually or in the bulk; the [comic] Spirit overhead [with 
the sage’s brows, and the sunny malice of a faun] will look humanely malign, 
and cast an oblique light on them, followed by volleys of silvery laughter. 


To this list he added fifteen years later, in his less well known “Ode 
to the Comic Spirit,” these even more suggestive specimens: “‘Niggard 
Age/Demanding reverence for wrinkles”; “The criers of foregone wis- 
dom”; “The tiptoe mortals triumphing to write/Upon a perishable 
page/An inch above their fellows’ height”; “Those that would have 
men still of men be foes,/Eternal fox to prowl and pike to feed.” 
Certainly our society offers plenty of examples for comedy to practice 
on—more obvious and extreme examples perhaps than Meredith knew, 
what with Hollywood on one coast, Washington and New York on 
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the other, and the vast Middle West in between with as a nucleus 
of absurdity the world’s self-confessed greatest newspaper. We cer- 
tainly need a cleansing laughter as much as any society; there are 
indeed hints from abroad that we in America need it more than most. 

But Meredith suggests quite another service of comedy in his “‘Ode,”’ 
a service I have never seen emphasized so well anywhere else. The 
laughter of his Essay’s comic spirit has no suggestion of companionship 
about it. Most of us under its critical eye, as exercised, for example, 
by Meredith himself or Jane Austen, feel unprotected, almost naked, 
singled out for—to use another Meredith phrase—humanely malign 
judgment. But in the “Ode” Meredith notes a different service of 
comedy. After calling it the “sword of common sense,” he soon 
changes his metaphor and terms it “the chain of man to man,” “a 
cry that is our common cry,” “the note of fellowship upon a loftier 
plane.” 

This fellowship of those who laugh at the same things is not often 
mentioned, but it is a vital fellowship springing not only from intel- 
lectual agreement but from emotional sympathy, and I think we have 
often experienced it. The authors we laugh with — Dickens, for 
example—create a circle of readers more ardent and faithful than 
those who like Jonson make us ridicule something or somebody. 
Laughter is admittedly an effective whip, but—defying chemical anal- 
ogy—it is also a powerful cement. 

The idea of companionship through laughter at the same things 
opens many possibilities of inquiry. Do we in the United States, for 
instance, find the same things laughable? If we do, what do we think 
amusing about them? If we do not, what is lacking? Can one generalize 
from our laughter at the newspaper cartoons, the comic strips, the 
movie cartoons? Have we indeed a national humor? A young man 
back from New York says the theatre audiences there laugh only at 
smutty wisecracks, sentences of dubious double meaning, and ques- 
tionable situations. A resident of Denver tells me he has given up 
going to Elitch’s because the audience is so keen to show itself sophis- 
ticated that it laughs knowingly at things with no intended dirt, and 
I have heard the same charge made about some university audiences. 
Or if we do not laugh at the same things does this point to national 
schisms and divisions: does it mean as some Europeans have charged 
that we do not have a really national culture? Where is there now 
a Mark Twain, a Will Rogers, a Mr. Dooley? Must we turn to Jack 
Benny, Bob Hope, Fred Allen, Edgar Bergen, the Goldbergs, Jimmy 
Durante, which may mean we have ceased to read as much as listen, 
or to Henry Aldrich, who, Bernard Iddings Bell says, shows the shal- 
lowness of American life and thought to an appalling degree, or to 
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Al Capp, who assures us that all we enjoy is seeing somebody else 
in trouble? These I suspect are questions not to be asked, or if asked 
not pursued, even though they do throw a sinister light on how 
individuality is being developed or obliterated among us. 


Il 


To turn now to Shakespearean comedy may seem a somewhat 
abrupt transition and at first the connection with the encouragement 
of individuality tenuous and forced. Unless I am mistaken it is instead 
basic and almost a summary of the matter. 

The world’s most successful comedy in words is Shakespeare’s—“in 
words” must be particularized to take account of Charlie Chaplin, 
though it may be argued that basically they are much alike in humor— 
and perhaps the most significant in thought of Shakespeare’s comedies 
are the last of those completely his own, The Winter’s Tale and The 
Tempest. Some critics, to be sure, have disparaged the late plays as 
merely attempts at a current theatrical fashion, but G. Wilson Knight 
calls his book about them The Crown of Life, and says that Shakespeare 
offers nothing greater than The Winter’s Tale in tragic psychology, 
humor, pastoral, and romance, and that The Tempest, “patterned of 
storm and music [is] an interpretation of Shakespeare’s world.” 
Shakespeare’s comic world—what is it really? It is not necessary to 
accept all the intricacies of Knight’s symbolism to agree that Prospero 
is Shakespeare’s superman. We have, I think, good reason to accept 
Prospero’s ideas as those Shakespeare himself had arrived at, not, | 
hasten to add, because in Prospero’s forsaking his magic there is 
necessarily a reflection of Shakespeare’s retiring to Stratford. But 
Prospero is presented as a wise and experienced observer of life, and 
as such he should, even viewed dramatically, express what Shakespeare 
in actuality thinks about it. So the speech in which the whole play 
culminates has a special significance: 


Be cheerful, sir. 
Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
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The beauty of the imagery and the magic of the language are likely 
to make us overlook the prosaic meaning of the passage. It is, is it 
not, a very precise statement that the ultimate fate of the physical 
world, of man, and of all his achievements is only extinction? W. J. 
Birch as early as 1848 used this speech to prove that Shakespeare was 
an atheist, a conclusion which caused Furness to upbraid him for 
treating the utterance of a dramatic character as a personal opinion 
of the author’s. I do not want to intrude into that discussion any 
further than I have already, except to observe that the total oblitera- 
tion of the physical world seems to me to have little bearing on the 
existence of a spiritual deity. What does interest me, however, is the 
human values which these plays show the dramatist still adhered to 
and believed in, even though his considered opinion on the world in 
general was dark. 

When in the middle of the nineteenth century the astronomers 
declared that the sun was doomed to a gradual cooling off and the 
earth to a final continuance as dead as that of the moon, it meant 
to many persons a devastating end to all accepted values. What was 
the use of our struggles? All the achievements of civilization, all our 
institutions, all our triumphs in science, engineering, the arts, all our 
religious and philosophic conceptions, all moral values became mean- 
ingless to them. Some people still hold to this attitude, and the 
newer cosmology with its contrasted theories that the sun is to get 
hotter and hotter till our whole solar system is turned back into 
gas offers them no better encouragement. So far as I can see Prospero’s 
speech in The Tempest, stripped of its poetic beauty, is no less pessi- 
mistic. But with this idea as a background and presumably as the 
opinion, at least at the moment, of the poet himself, it is significant 
to notice what values these comedies still assert. They exhibit, if I am 
not mistaken, the world and human life as Shakespeare finally con- 
ceived them. Not, to be sure, in the romantic plots, culminating in 
happy endings: those we may admit are only theatrical trimmings. 
Dead queens and marble statues do not come conveniently to life, 
traitorous conspirators seldom get shipwrecked safely on mysterious 
islands. These are only superficial imaginings. 

But these do not vitiate the basic ideas and values. Since Sir 
Thomas More described his Utopia as a corrective to early sixteenth 
century conditions, the soberminded have offered us many new con- 
ceptions of the world and society, some as improvements, some as 
satiric warnings. But even the improvements have mostly turned out 
to be forbiddingly dull. Looking Backward, for example, best selling 
dream of the late ’80’s, so disgusted William Morris by its stultifying 
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efficiency that he wrote his own News from Nowhere, in which life 
seems, however pleasurably disorganized, singularly monotonous. So 
in fact do most descriptions of heaven. As for such terrifying forecasts 
as Huxley’s Brave New World or Orwell’s 1984, both are peculiarly 
revealing responses of the artist mind to the hideously efficient material- 
istic state. The vividly alive will always prefer the seacoast of Bohemia 
even if it is haunted by savage beasts. And the wiles of Autolycus, 
who also practices there, are as irresistibly attractive at least to the 
young, as the temptations of our own mythical Greenwich Village. 

The seacoast of Bohemia, the mysterious island where Sycorax once 
ruled—already we are enchanted into the unmapped geography of 
Shakespeare’s comic world, with its Forest of Arden, the moonlit 
woods where Titania dances, the music-haunted shores of Illyria. 
But for all its charms Shakespeare’s world is no perfected Utopia. It 
admits the existence of jealousy and treachery. The wind is bitter in 
Arden; lions are even found there and deadly snakes. On the magic 
island there are plots and counterplots and baseminded Caliban; in 
Sicilia blind jealousy and cruel suspicion. But there are also the plain- 
speaking courage of Paulina, the honesty of Gonzalo, the simple 
love of Miranda and Ferdinand, the gracious dignity of Hermione, 
the contagious gaiety of Autolycus. The catalogue of good—and evil— 
need not be prolonged. Prospero’s speech significantly begins, ‘Be 
cheerful, sir.” What does it matter if we are indeed such stuff as 
dreams are made on, and if all our achievements do vanish like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, if still the dreams are those that man if he 
is really man must dream, and the achievements such as he must try 
for or be discontented and unhappy. It is not their permanence but 
their quality that is important. Shakespeare, it appears, still believed 
in these values even when he admitted the transitoriness of human 
things. 

Is it incongruous to suggest that his creed, as of all irrepressible 
creative artists, is characteristically stated by Christopher Fry’s heroine 
as she contemplates the possibility of her immediate burning? 


I seem to wish to have some importance 
In this play of time... . 
What is deep, as love is deep, I’ll have 
Deeply. What is good, as love is good, 
I'll have well. Then if Time and Space 
Have any purpose, I shall belong to it. 
If not, if all is pretty fiction 
To distract the cherubim and seraphim 
Who so continually do cry, the least 
I can do is to fill the curled shell of the world 
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COMEDY AND THE CRISIS 


With human deep-sea sound, and hold it to 
The ear of God, until he has appetite 
To taste our salt sorrow on his lips. 


“Human deep-sea sound”—that is the significant essential. 


Because Shakespeare does in his plays portray vivid individuals, 
not robots, not Mr. Zero’s, not abstractions, but human beings, loving 
deeply, moved by human values, his comic world charms men more 
than any of the formal Utopias. We cannot claim him for democracy. 
He was no advocate of it in government or in the social order. But 
he did know the importance of the individual and the necessity 
that these individuals cooperate in an ordered society. As long as his 
plays are acted or read, so long the values of individuality and willing 
cooperation cannot entirely be forgotten. We used to be told that 
Shakespeare with his feudal ideas would cease to be read in the new 
proletarian world. But now we hear that there are more performances 
of his plays in Russia than in any other country. Perhaps they are cut, 
distorted, reinterpreted, but it is hard to see how any cutting, distor- 
tion, or reinterpretation can conceal this basic individuality that actu- 
ates his characters and which in turn breeds more individuality in 
listeners and readers. Perhaps in these plays and other literature of 


the same quality is contained an explosive to help in shattering not 
merely the iron curtain but also all the constraining mechanisms which 
threaten to impose a deadening conformity upon the world of men.* 





1. From The Lady’s Not for Burning by Christopher Fry. Copyright 1949, 1950 by Oxford 
University Press, Inc. Quoted by permission. 


* Professor Reynolds presented “Comedy and the Crisis” as the banquet address before the 
Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association, November 24, 1950, at Laramie, Wyoming. 





NO CRIME DOTH MURDER SLEEP 


It’s got so (What could be absurder?) 
I can’t drop off without a murder — 
To sleep, I mean; 
Unless somebody’s bumped off dead, 
I roll and toss as though I’d fed 
On benzedrine. 


I seldom read — I’d rather listen; 

I like my eyes kept free to glisten 
With relish keen 

As scores of hapless victims weekly 

Are stabbed or shot or yanked uniquely 
From earthly scene; 


And Fat Men, Thin Men, FBI’s, 
Attorneys, Falcons, Counterspies, 
Plus Hornets Green, 


All pry and plot and crawl and creep 


To help me find my way to sleep 
Relaxed, serene. 


ROBERT A. CRABTREE 





THE YUTA INDIANS BEFORE 1680 
S. LYMAN TYLER 


bf bag the great exception of the Spanish Southwest, recorded history 
of the American Indian west of the Mississippi River is meager 
prior to the explorations of the pioneer French, Lewis and Clark, Pike, 
and Long. The attempt to recreate the story of these western tribes 
before this period is usually left to the anthropologist and archaeologist, 
who, by unearthing remains, recording myths and legends, and com- 
paring languages and culture traits, have done much in the way of 
classifying the Indians of the West and bringing to light some knowl- 
edge of their pre-literary history. 

In the Southwest, the Spanish explorers and settlers were in almost 
constant contact with the Indians for about three hundred years 
before the United States citizens began the trans-Mississippi movement. 
The Spanish government required that a record be kept of every 
exploratory journey, every campaign, almost every movement of her 
citizens. This requirement has left a store of documents in such 
depositories as the General Archive of the Nation at Mexico City and 
the Archive of the Indies at Seville that will likely be grist for the mill 
of those interested in research for centuries to come. 

The existence of documents that contain descriptions of the way of 
life, the weapons, the apparel, the type of shelter, areas of occupation 
and other data concerning specific Indian tribes places a responsibility 
upon the historian to develop a record of these southwestern Indians, 
for documents are the stuff of which history is made. 

Because earlier sources have not been available, the anthropologist 
has approached his documentary study of the Ute and Southern Paiute 
with the account of the Dominguez-Escalante expedition into the Utah 
area in 1776. Prior to 1776, there was intermittent contact between 
the Yutas and the Spanish from 1540 to the time of the great Pueblo 
rebellion in 1680, and regular contact from the period of the reconquest 
in 1692 until the end of the Spanish period. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries at least part of the Yutas were Plains Indian 
in many of their characteristics. From about 1700 to 1747 the Yutas, 
allied with the Comanches, greatly extended their hunting area north- 





1. P. Juan Amando Niel, “Apuntamientos que a las memorias del P. Fr. Geronimo de Zarate 
Salmeron”; Fray Silvestre de Escalante, “Carta a P. Juan Morfi”; and Fray Alonso de 
Posadas, “Informe a S. M. sobre las tierras de Nuevo Mejico, Quivira Y Teguayo”; all 
found in the Archivo General de la Nacion, Historia, Tomos 1 and 2. Microfilm copies, 
Utah Room, library of the University of Utah. 
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east of Santa Fe at the expense of the Apaches.” Beginning in 1748 
a bitter enmity developed between the Yutas and Comanches, which, 
as the Comanches became more powerful, made it increasingly difficult 
for the Yutas to make their customary visits to the buffalo plains.’ 
By the time of the Dominguez-Escalante entry into the territory of the 
Yutas, the buffalo country was dominated by the Comanches, and 
many of the Plains Indian culture traits were not observed in the Yuta’s 
way of life.* Long acquaintance and considerable familiarity with the 
way of life of the eastern Yutas prior to 1776 caused Escalante to give 
much more detail on the characteristics he observed while he was 
among the Indians we know today as the Southern Paiute, who were 
not well known to the Spanish previously. 

Believing that the Spanish documents of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries contain evidence not generally available to the anthro- 
pologist and archaeologist, I have begun a study of the Yuta Indians 
before Escalante. What follows develops some of the information that 


exists concerning that period of intermittent contact between the Yutas 
and the Spanish from 1540 to 1680. 


I 


The Indian groups known today as the Ute, Southern Paiute, 
Chemehuevi, Kaibabits, Shivwits, and others were all one people to 
the Spaniards, the first Europeans to encounter them, and to them 
they were known as Yutas. The Spanish apparently made no 
attempt to segregate them into tribes during this early period. They 
realized that different bands existed, but they spoke of them as Las 
Naciones Yutas, or the Yuta nations. 

Probably the Yutas contacted in the area west of the Colorado 
River were the ancestors of the present Chemehuevi; those northwest 
of Hopi, the present Southern Paiute; and those north and northeast 
of New Mexico, the present Ute. This is difficult to determine posi- 
tively. Indian cultures were dynamic, as our modern cultures are, and 
not static. To place certain bands in a particular category marked 
Ute, Southern Paiute, Chemehuevi, etc., on the basis of information 
given by Garces, Escalante, Powell, or the early Mormons, some two 
hundred years after the period which is the subject of this study, is 
to ignore the fact that Indian cultures were constantly being adapted 
to ever-changing conditions. 





2. on Sed Thomas, The Plains Indians and New Mexico, 1751-1778 (Albuquerque, 


3. Loc. cit. 
4. Escalante, “Carta,” cited in n. 1. 
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Some anthropologists tell us that the Shoshonean ancestors of the 
Yutas have been in the Great Basin area for several thousand years,” 
others say that the Yutas arrived over a thousand years ago,® and 
still others suggest that they came after the Athapaskan peoples, the 
Navaho and Apache, and that the Navaho and Apache have histori- 
cally acted as a buffer between the Yuta domain and that of the 
Pueblo Indians.’ 

Conversations with the Yutas and Hopis caused many nineteenth 
century investigators to favor an early date for the arrival of the Yutas 
in their historic homeland, thus contradicting the later theory that 
places the Navaho and Apache as a buffer between the Yuta and 
the Pueblo. An aged Hopi told Dr. F. W. Hodge that “the Ute, 
not the Navaho, were the traditional enemies of the Hopi, clearly 
implying that the Navaho came later.” * If this is true, the Athapas- 
kans may have approached their present location from the west and 
injected themselves as a wedge between the Hopi and the Yuta. Ruins 
in the Navaho country show that Pueblo peoples once occupied that 
area. The Yuta evidently retained their natural boundaries along the 
Colorado and San Juan rivers, and the Pueblo Indians gave way to 
the south and east before the Navaho and Apache. John F. Steward, 
a member of Powell’s Colorado River expedition of 1871-72, said the 


Utes claimed that their forefathers conquered and drove the Hopi 
away.” Jacob Hamblin, Mormon missionary to the Paiutes, was told: 
“Moquis (Hopis) once lived on this land. . . . Long time ago Piedes 
fought Moquis. Drove them over the Big Waters.” 1° 

Mr. Ingersoll, a member of the United States Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey party of 1874, recorded this legend from an old 
Hopi informant: 


Formerly, the aborigines inhabited all this country we had been over as far west 
as the head waters of the San Juan, as far north as the Rio Dolores, west some 
distance into Utah, and south and south-west throughout Arizona, and on down 
into Mexico. They had lived there from time immemorial—since the earth 
was a small island, which augmented as its inhabitants multiplied. They culti- 
vated the valley, fashioned whatever utensils and tools they needed very neatly 





. Albert B. Reagan, “Archeological Report of Field Work Done in Utah in 1934-35,” Proceed- 
ings of the Utah Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, XII (1935), 50-88. 


. M. R. Harrington, “Paiute Cave,” Southwest Museum Papers, No. 4 (Los Angeles, 1930), 
106. 


. Betty A. and Harold H. Huscher, “Athapaskan Migration,” American Antiquity, VIII 
(1943), 80-88. 


. Charles Avery Amsden, Navaho Weaving (Albuquerque, 1949), 128, n. 7. 


. Diary of John F. Steward, “The Exploration of the Colorado River and the High Plateaus 
of Utah 1871-72,” Utah Historical Quarterly, XVI-XVII (1948-1949), 211. 


. Paul Bailey, Jacob Hamblin, Buckskin Apostle (Los Angeles, 1948), 107. 
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and handsomely out of clay and wood and stone, not knowing any of the useful 
metals; built their homes and kept their flocks and herds in the fertile river- 
bottoms, and worshiped the sun. They were an eminently peaceful and pros- 
perous people, living by agriculture rather than by chase. About a thousand 
years ago, however, they were visited by savage strangers from the North, whom 
they treated hospitably. Soon these visits became more frequent and annoying. 
Then their troublesome neighbors—ancestors of the present Utes—began to 
forage upon them, and, at last, to massacre them and devastate their farms, so, 
to save their lives at least, they built houses high upon the cliffs, where they 
could store food and hide away till the raiders left. But one summer the 
invaders did not go back to their mountains as the people expected, but brought 
their families with them and settled down. So, driven from their homes and 
lands, starving in their little niches on the high cliffs, they could only steal 
away during the night, and wander across the cheerless uplands. To one who 
has travelled these steppes, such a flight seems terrible, and the mind hesitates 
to picture the suffering of the sad fugitives. 

At the “Cristone” they halted, and probably found friends, for the rocks and 
caves are full of the nests of these human wrens and swallows. Here they 
collected, erected stone fortifications and watchtowers, dug reservoirs in the 
rocks to hold a supply of water, which in all cases is precarious in this latitude, 
and once more stood at bay. Their foes came, and for one long month fought 
and were beaten back, and returned day after day to the attack as merciless 
as the tide. Meanwhile, the families of the defenders were evacuating and 
moving south, and bravely did their protectors shield them till they were all 
safely a hundred miles away. The besiegers were beaten back and went away. 
But the narrative tells us that hollows of the rocks were filled to the brim with 
the mingled blood of conquerors and conquered, and red veins of it ran down 
into the canon. It was such a victory as they could not afford to gain again, 
and they were glad, when the long fight was over, to follow their wives and 
little ones to the South. There, in the deserts of Arizona, on well-nigh un- 
approachable isolated bluffs, they built new towns, and their few descendants, 
the Moquis, live in them to this day, preserving more carefully and purely 
the history and veneration of their forefathers, than their skill or wisdom." 


Fewkes, who began the work for the Smithsonian Institution at 
Mesa Verde, says of these ruins: 


The Ute designate them as the houses of the dead, or Moki, the name com- 
monly applied to the Hopi of Arizona. One of the Ute legends mentions the 
last battle between the ancient house-builders of Montezuma Valley and their 
ancestors, near Battle Rock, in which it is said that the former were defeated 
and turned into fishes.'” 





11. W. H. Jackson, “Ancient Ruins in Southwestern Colorado,” The United States Geological 
and Geographical Survey of the Territories, Eighth Annual Report (Washington, 1876), 380. 


12. Jesse Walter Fewkes, Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Bulletin 41 (Washington, 1909), 2. 
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Charles Mason, one of the discoverers of the cliff dwellings of Mesa 
Verde, has this to say about his original visit to Cliff Palace: 


We rode around the head of the canyon and found a way down over the 

cliffs to the level of the building. We spent several hours going from room 
to room, and picked up several articles of interest, among them a stone axe 
with the handle still on it. There were also parts of several human skeletons 
scattered about. . . . The final tragedy of the cliff dwellers probably occurred at 
Cliff Palace. There is scarcely room to doubt that the place withstood an 
extended siege. . . . Many of their valuable possessions were left in the rooms 
and covered with the clay of which the roof and upper floors were made. . 
It would seem that the intention was to conceal their valuables so that their 
enemies might not secure them. . . . There were many human bones scattered 
about, as though several people had been killed and left unburied. .. . It seems 
to me there can be no doubt that the cliff dwellers were exterminated by their 
more savage and warlike neighbors. . . .1* 


Some recent writers suggest that it was the great drouth of the late 
thirteenth century that forced the Pueblo peoples south from the north- 
ern area they once occupied in southern Nevada, Utah, and Colorado, 
and that pressure from the nomadic tribes was not of major conse- 
quence in forcing this southward movement.'* Probably the migration 
resulted from a combination of both of these elements, which likely 
had important repercussions among the nomadic tribes as well as 
among the Pueblo Indians. 


II 


Further evidence of the early arrival of Shoshonean peoples in the 
Great Basin and Rocky mountain area is the extensive territory the 
Yutas held at the time of the Spanish occupation. The earliest known 
Spanish documents that mention the Yuta Indians by name date from 
the early seventeenth century. These indicate that the Yuta then 
occupied, and that they for some time had occupied, a territory 
which extended from an area somewhere along the Colorado River 
“near the sea of the South,” eastward through Nevada, northwestern 
Arizona, Utah north of the Colorado and San Juan rivers, then into 
eastern Colorado or western Kansas where they approached the 
country of Quivira.’® 

According to Bandelier the Yutas were trading Plains products to 
the Indians of Taos pueblo in the sixteenth century, and this was, 





13. Charles C. Mason, article on the discovery and exploration of the cliff dwellings of Mesa 
Verde National Park, The Denver Post, July 1, 1917. 


14. H. M. Wormington, Prehistoric Indians of the Southwest (Denver, 1947), 27-107. 
15. Posadas, “Informe,” as cited in n. 1. 
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even then, a traditional practice.1° The Jesuit, Juan Amando Niel, 
commenting on the writings of Fray Geronimo de Zarate Salmeron, 
who ends his “Relaciones de Nuevo Mexico” in 1626, gives one of the 
best early accounts of the Yuta. He infers that part of the Coronado 
journey to Quivira passed through Yuta country. If Coronado did 
meet Yuta Indians they were called Querechos rather than Yutas.'* 

Whom did Castafieda, the chronicler of the Coronado expedition, 
refer to when he mentioned Querechos? What was meant by the term 
Vaquero as used by the Oftate expedition? Querecho, translated from 
Spanish to English, becomes “buffalo eater.” Documents from the 
Espejo expedition in 1582 say “The mountain people come to aid 
those of the settlements, who call the mountain people Querechos,”’ '* 
indicating that the term Querecho included all the mountain peoples 
who lived from the buffalo and brought their products to the pueblos 
to trade. Vaquero is cowboy or herdsman. Niel’s notes say “The 
Indians that the father [Zarate, in his account of Ofiate’s expedition 
to Quivira] calls Vaqueros are the Yuttas.”?® Either Querecho or 
Vaquero would fit any group of Indians that followed the buffalo 
and used it as a source of food. These terms have been applied to 
the Apaches because the descriptions given of the habits of the 
Vaqueros and Querechos seem to fit the Apaches of that period; but 
they also fit the Yutas, who “shared the buffalo plains with the 
Apache,” and fed, clothed, and sheltered themselves with products 
obtained from the buffalo.*° 

It may never be known definitely whether a particular group of 
Indians encountered by Coronado on the buffalo plains was of the 
Apache, Yuta, or another nation, but the way of life of those who 
followed the buffalo was similar in many respects, and the general 
descriptions given in the documents might be used to describe the 
Yutas of that period as well as the Apaches. These Querechos were 
encountered along the Canadian River near the New Mexico-Texas 
border, an area frequented by both the Yuta and the Apache.”! 





16. A. F. Bandelier, Final Report of Investigations Among the Indians of Southwestern United 
States, 1880-5, Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, American Series 3-4, 
Part 1 (Cambridge, 1890), 164. 


17. Niel, “Apuntamientos,” as cited in n. 1. 
18. H.E. Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest (New York, 1916), 183. 
19. Niel, “Apuntamientos,” as cited in n. 1. 
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The Querechos subsisted entirely on the buffalo and from that 
animal made coverings for their dwellings, clothing and footgear for 
themselves, and rawhide to be used as ropes. A thread was made from 
the buffalo sinew with which their clothing and coverings for their 
dwellings could be sewn and repaired. Awls and other tools were 
fashioned from the bones, buffalo chips were used for fuel, and the 
bladder was used as a water bag. The flesh of the buffalo was eaten 
only slightly roasted or entirely uncooked. The Querechos would take 
a piece of the meat in their teeth, pulling on it with one hand, and 
with a large flint knife they held in the other hand they would cut 
off great bites of the meat, which they swallowed “half chewed, like 
birds.” The raw fat was eaten cold, and they drank the blood as it 
came from the buffalo. Buffalo meat was said to be their only food.** 

Niel, in his ““Apuntamientos,”’ or commentary on Fray Zarate Sal- 
meron’s Relaciones, indicated that the Humaiia expedition of 1593 
passed through Yuta country northeast of New Mexico.”* In the 
middle of September in 1598 Onate sent Zaldivar, guided by the 
Indian Joseph, a survivor and one of the guides of the Humana 
expedition, to the buffalo plains to obtain meat. In June, 1601, again 
with the Indian Joseph as a guide, Ofiate began his journey into the 
country visited by Humafia. Following, generally, the route taken by 
Coronado, they reached Quivira.** 

On the Canadian River Zaldivar encountered many Indian herds- 
men who were returning from trading with the Picuries and Taos 
pueblos. Bandelier’s statement concerning the Yuta practice of coming 
to Taos to trade in this early period leads one to believe that these 
Querechos, or Vaqueros, may have been Yutas. They brought meat, 
hides, tallow, suet and salt to exchange for cotton blankets, pottery, 
corn and some small green stones that they used. The day after this 
encounter another rancheria of fifty tents made of tanned hides was 
observed. This is the description given of these tents or tipis: 


They were . . . very bright red and white in color and bell shaped, with flaps 
and openings, and built as skillfully as those of Italy and so large that in. the 
most ordinary ones four different mattresses and beds were easily accommodated. 
The tanning is so fine that although it should rain bucketfuls it will not pass 
through nor stiffen the hide, but rather upon drying it remains as soft and 
pliable as before.** 





22. H. E. Bolton, Coronado, Knight of Pueblo and Plains (Albuquerque, 1949), 246. 
23. Niel, “Apuntamientos,” as cited in n. 1. 
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25. Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 226. 
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Il 


The Yutas are mentioned often enough in the Spanish documents 
of the early seventeenth century to indicate that there was then definite 
contact with New Mexico. The fact that they are not mentioned in 
certain periods does not necessarily mean no contact then existed. 
Almost all of the records remaining from this period are those of the 
Franciscans. When Zarate Salmeron, Benavides, or Perea mentioned 
a particular tribe, it was usually because that tribe was in some 
way involved in the missionary activity of the province. The Jumanos 
were mentioned because they were involved in the story of the mirac- 
ulous conversions of Mother Agreda;?* the Yutas were named specifi- 
cally for the first time by Father Zarate Salmeron in connection with 
the same event, which occurred during the 1620’s;?* the Apaches 
received early attention in Perea’s account of a successful missionary 
journey to that nation in 1629;?* the Navaho were mentioned by name 
at an early date by Fray Alonso de Benavides, who told of their war- 
fare against the settled pueblos, and of the apparent opportunity to 
do missionary work among them.”® Fray Zarate Salmeron also men- 
tions the province of Quazula, where the Yutas lived, and the Colorado 
River, which ran through their country, that was said to be thickly 
populated all the way to its source.*® Fray Alonso de Posadas tells us 
that Ofiate encountered Yutas on his Colorado River expedition in 
1604.3! These may have been the ancestors of the present Chemehuevi. 

No attempt to do missionary work among the Yutas occurred until 
just before the Pueblo rebellion in 1680. The presence of other Indian 
tribes between New Mexico and the Yuta country prevented extensive 
missionary endeavor among them. The tribes immediately surrounding 
New Mexico in the seventeenth century were the Hopi to the west, 
the Navaho to the northwest, and the Apache scattered through the 
area to the north, northeast, south, and west. Through this intervening 
area the Yuta came annually to trade; missionaries among the other 
tribes encountered Yuta Indians; and Yutas captured in battle added 
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to the Spanish knowledge of their people. But the Yutas are men- 
tioned infrequently in the missionary record. Relations were close 
enough, however, that in the early seventeenth century they were 
trading the products of the buffalo plains for Spanish horses.** The 
Yuta, together with the Apache, then aided in spreading the Spanish 
horse throughout the Plains and Rocky Mountain area. The Navaho 
claim that they obtained the horse from the Yutas.** 

Some of the culture traits of the Yutas are described in the seven- 
teenth century document of the Franciscan Alonso de Posadas. These 
Indians were said to be well proportioned, valiant and courageous, 
the only nation equal in valor and able to sustain itself against the 
Apache. They demonstrated such constancy in their warfare and such 
ability in their maneuvers that they were never forced to turn their 
back upon the enemy, for. when they went forth to battle they would 
either conquer or die.** The “Apuntamientos” tells us that the Yutas 
used chamois skins for clothing, covered their feet and legs with 
moccasins and leggings in the same manner as the French “Coureurs 
de bois,” and traveled in groups of a thousand or more. An entire 
camp (men, women, old and young) would migrate together, as it 
followed the buffalo over the plains. Their great tents were continually 
moved from one place to another, for they did not establish nor dwell 
in towns. 

As these groups traveled they marched in squadrons or files. The 
women went in files at the front and along the sides of each squadron, 
carrying shields made of three thicknesses of hardened buffalo hide 
stretched over a frame, so tough that the Indian weapons could not 
pierce them. Close by the women and also in files, went the men; 
with their weapons in their hands and ready for use. Inside of these 
files were the old men, old women, and children, and in the center of 
the squadrons were the great dogs, loaded with the tents, poles, and 
other possessions. The horse was also used as a pack animal, for the 
Yuta would not ride when he first acquired the horse. 

When the group stopped for the night the tents were set up in 
military order. Sentries were posted and stood watch throughout the 
night hours. None were excused from sentry duty. With sentries 
posted about them, and with the camp so situated as to be ready to 
repel an attack, the Yutas were able to sleep securely.*® 
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34. Posadas, “Informe,” as cited in n. 1. 
35. Niel, “Apuntamientos,” as cited in n. 1. 
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In the 1670’s a treaty was arranged between the Yutas and the 
Spanish of New Mexico. In a letter to the Viceroy concerning the 
Pueblo rebellion of 1680, Governor Antonio de Otermin indicated that 
for a period of three years before the rebellion an unusual tranquility 
existed in New Mexican Indian affairs. Even the war-like Yutas were 
then at peace. Spanish traders passed freely to and from the territory 
of the Yutas. Plans were being formulated to extend the mission system 
to include the Yuta Indians.*° 

After the Pueblo rebellion and the reconquest in 1692 the Spaniards 
of New Mexico were vitally concerned with the actions of the Yutas. 
Periods of friendship and of bitter enmity were to follow, but whether 
friend or enemy the Yutas were a power on the borders of New 
Mexico whom the Spanish could not afford to ignore. 


IV 


It appears that a re-examination of some of the conclusions now 
prevalent regarding the early history of the Ute and Southern Paiute 
might profitably be made. Such a project might well be undertaken 
by historian and anthropologist, each contributing knowledge most 
easily accessible through the approach taken by his own profession. 

Using the writings of Julian H. Steward and Marvin K. Opler, who 
have done extensive work among the Ute peoples, I wish to indicate 
a few apparent differences between the opinions held by some anthro- 
pologists today and the record left by observers who saw and con- 
versed with some of the ancestors of the present Ute and Southern 
Paiute. 

In his study titled “The Southern Ute of Colorado” ** Opler says 
of the Ute: 


The shift to Plains was recent and followed the introduction of the horse in 
Ute economic structure at a time when the Ute bands became increasingly 
dependent upon the buffalo hunt as a chief source of food supply. Before the 
Spaniards arrived in New Mexico, these people did not possess horses or 
hold communal buffalo hunts, and the band itself did not exist as a sharply 
delineated political structure. 


The references cited in note one, above, contain information indicat- 
ing that the Yutas were Plains Indian in many of their characteristics, 





36. C. W. Hackett, Revolt of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Otermin’s Attempted 
Reconquest, 1680-1682 (Albuquerque, 1942), 2 vols., I, 206. 


37. Marvin K. Opler, “The Southern Ute of Colorado,” Acculturation in Seven American 
Indian Tribes (Ralph Linton ed.), (New York, 1940), 122-123. 
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that they held communal buffalo hunts, and that the band existed 
among them as a definite unit before they had learned to ride the horse. 

Julian H. Steward in “Native Cultures of the Intermontane (Great 
Basin) Area” ** says: 


Northern Shoshoni and Ute customs appear to have been so completely re- 
vamped after the acquisition of the horse that it is doubtful whether their 
prehorse cultures will ever be known. There is much reason to believe that 
these people formerly resembled their western kin, but full proof of this is 
lacking. Contrary evidence would require alteration of their assumed place in 
the historical scheme advanced here. 


I believe that “contrary evidence” exists in the early Spanish docu- 
ments, and that a further study will reveal that the Yuta Indian was 
the possessor of many Plains traits before he acquired the horse. There 
is evidence that some of the Southern Paiute, as well as the Ute, 
depended upon the buffalo at an early date. The recent research of 
Omer C. Stewart leads him to disagree with Steward’s statement that 
“it is an empirical fact that the western limit of the horse also was 
the western limit of true bands.” According to Stewart: 


The opposite might well be true, for with the acquisition of the horse, bands 
became mobile and old boundaries were soon lost. Individual owners of 
horses left their homes and attached themselves to parts of other bands. . 

In my opinion, the evidence points toward the horse as the chief factor in 
destroying the “sense of solidarity among inhabitants of a well-defined terri- 
tory.” ° 


The Yuta Indian portrayed in the early Spanish documents is a 
different kind of Indian from the one portrayed by anthropologists ten 
to fifteen years ago. It is my belief that further research in the Spanish 
documents accompanied by additional anthropological research will 
bring these two portrayals into better focus.* 





38. Julian H. Steward, “Native Cultures of the Intermontane (Great Basin) Area,” Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, C (Washington, 1940), 445. 

39. Omer C. Stewart, Culture Element Distributions: XVIII] Ute-Southern Paiute, Anthropo- 
logical Records 6:4 (University of California, Berkeley, 1942), introduction. 

* Read before the 1950 Biennial National Convention of Phi Alpha Theta, national honorary 
historical fraternity. Study leading to the article was conducted under a Research Fellow- 
ship grant from the University of Utah Research Committee. 





CREDO 


Let me live simply. Under open sky 

To walk serenely as the river flows, 

To work as quietly as the oak tree grows 
Stretch my life upward towards its destiny 
And ask not who looks on nor who stands by 
Nor whether others reap what my hand sows, 
But sparing nothing gain by that which grows 
Within me as I give unstintingly. 

Not always in the forms my fathers used 

But in their spirit by whatever name, 


Refuse the pleasant by-paths they refused, 


To take the mountain road by which they came 


And find at last, serene and unconfused, 


The journey’s end remains in truth the same. 


HERMON J. WELLS 
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THE LITERATURE OF WESTERN AMERICA 
LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON 


NY STUDENT of the literature of Western America should be for- 

given if he fails to see the forest because of the trees, or if he 
gets lost in unmapped regions. As yet no careful survey of the whole 
territory has been made, no system of main highways and secondary 
roads has been laid out, and even the different kinds of trees and 
undergrowth have not been identified and fully described. A few 
guides are available, but their scope is limited... A few anthologies 
present samples, but they can do little more than suggest the great 
variety of subjects, styles, attitudes, and values characteristic of Western 
literature.” Perhaps it is time to attempt to formulate patterns enabling 
a serious reader to proceed in a systematic way to find and to under- 
stand the most significant writings that have accumulated during the 
past century or more as a result of American life between the Missouri 
River and the Pacific Ocean. 


I 


Half a century ago literary historians recognized little of value in the 
literature that had been written up to that time concerning the trans- 
Mississippi West. With a certain condescension characteristic of Boston 
Brahmins dealing with things not of New England, Barrett Wendell 
in his A Literary History of America (N. Y., 1900) deplored “the 
political and moral condition of the West . . . remote from recognized 
standards.” According to this self-confident authority, “Its varied, 
swiftly changing life has not yet ripened into an experience which 
can possibly find lasting expression.” * In fact, “The West” occupies 
scarcely six pages, aside from the section on Mark Twain, in this 
long book. 

Even that promising California author Frank Norris expressed his 
dismay over the deficiencies of Western literature up to 1902, in the 
following no uncertain terms: 


But when at last one comes to look for the literature that sprang from and 
has grown up about the last great epic event in the history of civilization, the 
event which in spite of stupendous difficulties was consummated more swiftly, 
more completely, more satisfactorily than any like event since the westward 





. See, especially, the items listed in the accompanying bibliography under Dobie, Pearce, 
Walker, Coleman, and Davidson. 


. In addition to the works suggested in note one, see the collections edited by French, Jack- 
son, Holbrook, West, and Howard. 


. Op. cit., pp. 500, 505, and 513. 
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migration began —I mean the conquering of the West, the subduing of the 
wilderness beyond the Mississippi—what has this produced in the way of 
literature? The dime novel! The dime novel and nothing else. The dime 
novel and nothing better. 


The Trojan War left to posterity the character of Hector; the wars with 
the Saracens gave us Roland; the folklore of Iceland produced Grettir; the 
Scotch border poetry brought forth Douglas; the Spanish epic the Cid. But the 
American epic, just as heroic, just as elemental, just as important and as pic- 
turesque, will fade into history, leaving behind no finer type, no nobler hero 
than Buffalo Bill. . . . 


The plain truth of the matter is that we have neglected our epic — the black 
shame of it be on us—and no contemporaneous poet or chronicler thought 
it worth his while to sing the song or tell the tale of the West because literature 
in the day when the West was being won was a cult indulged in by certain 
wellbred gentlemen in New England who looked eastward to the Old World, 
to the Legends of England and Norway and Germany and Italy for their 
inspiration, and left the great, strong, honest, fearless, resolute deeds of their 
own countrymen to be defamed and defaced by the nameless hacks of the 
“yellow back” libraries.‘ 


Such criticisms may in part be attributed to their authors’ ignorance 
in regard to much of worth that had been published about the Far 
West before 1900 and, in part, to the then current limitation of 


literature to the realm of belles lettres. Now, after another half 
century of Western life and literature, J. Frank Dobie’s defense of the 


reading of regional books is more valid and more widely approved than 
it would have been in 1900: 


No informed person would hold that the Southwest can claim any consider- 
able body of pure literature as its own. At the same time, the region has a 
distinct cultural inheritance, full of life and drama, told variously in books so 
numerous that their very existence would surprise many people who depend 
on the Book-of-the-Month Club for literary guidance. Any people have a right 
to their own cultural inheritance, though sheep-like makers of textbooks and 
sheep-like pedagogues of American literature have until recently, either wil- 
fully or ignorantly, denied that right to the Southwest. Tens of thousands of 
students of the Southwest have been assigned endless pages on and listened 
to dronings over Cotton Mather, Increase Mather, Jonathan Edwards, Anne 
Bradstreet and other dreary creatures of colonial New England who are utterly 
foreign to the genius of the Southwest. . . . I rebelled years ago at having the 
tradition, the spirit, the meaning of the soil to which I belong utterly disre- 
garded by interpreters of literature and at the same time having the Increase 
Mather kind of stuff taught as if it were important to our part of America. 
Happily the disregard is disappearing, and so is Increase Mather.® 





4. From “The Neglected Epic,” World’s Work (Dec., 1902), quoted in Howard Mumford 
Jones and Ernest E. Leisy, Major American Writers (N. Y., 1935), pp. 1508-1511. 


5. Guide to Life and Literature of the Southwest (Austin, Texas, 1943), p. 9. 
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Among the neglected subjects listed by Frank Norris, when he called 
in 1902 for epic treatments of Western life, were the following: “that 
long and terrible journey from the Mississippi to the ocean,” “and 
the Alamo!” and “the brave men who stood for law and justice and 
liberty, and for those great ideas died by the hundreds.” But these and 
many other significant themes have been treated in the writings of 
Westerners, whether residents or curious visitors, from the time of the 
Lewis and Clark exploring expedition down to our own period of 
vast reclamation projects and earth-shaking atomic explosions. Even 
a hasty review of such more or less literary records will indicate, | 
believe, that many worth-while Western books were written before 
1900 and that many more have been published since. Any reader, 
student, or critic who chooses to ignore them will thereby shut himself 
off from one of the most vital, entertaining, varied, and relatively 
unexplored areas of our American culture. 


II 


From the Spanish journals reporting the journey of Coronado in 
1540-42 down to the latest pamphlet issued by a Western publicity 
bureau the most common of all themes is the wonderful natural setting. 
The great plains, the towering mountains, the vast deserts, the deep 
cafions, the wild forests, and the awe-inspiring ocean in its many 
moods monopolize countless pages of romantic poetry, of adventure 
stories, of autobiographical accounts of pioneers, and of descriptions 
for the benefit of stay-at-homes. Some of this is exaggerated, senti- 
mental, superficial; but much of it awakens the reader’s imagination, 
informs him, and invites his vicarious enjoyment of out-door 
experiences. 

Basic in this field of descriptive works are the reports of the exploring 
expeditions of Lewis and Clark, Zebulon Pike, and John Charles Fre- 
mont, together with the scientific surveys of John Wesley Powell, 
Clarence King, and Clarence E. Dutton. More personal are the delight- 
ful Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada by Clarence King, The Canoe 
and the Saddle by Theodore Winthrop, and such books by John Muir 
as The Mountains of California and My First Summer in the Sierra. 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s Wild Animals I Have Known and Enos 
Mills’ Wild Life on the Rockies may be too sentimental for some, and 
the romantic poetry in Joaquin Miller’s Songs of the Sierras and C. E. 
S. Wood’s The Poet in the Desert may be a bit flamboyant; but each 
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of these has some contribution to make to a total description of West- 
ern nature. Also worthy of attention are Mary Austin’s Land of Little 
Rain, Theodore Roosevelt’s Hunting Adventures in the West, and 
Jack London’s Call of the Wild. 

Coupled with the wonders of Western scenery as fresh material for 
literary exploitation was the life and lore of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this area. Far superior to the unreal and stereotyped good and bad 
Indians of The Prairie, by James Fenimore Cooper, who had never 
seen the locale of this trans-Mississippi romance, are the dependable 
pictures of the various tribes represented in the books by such keen stu- 
dents of Indian life as Bandelier, Cushing, Linderman, Frank Waters, 
Applegate, Stanley Vestal, and Oliver LaFarge. Indian oral literature 
has also been made available in English translation in the well-edited 
anthologies assembled by Natalie Curtis Burlin and Margot Astrov. 
John Neihardt’s poetry, now collected in A Cycle of the West, catches 
some of the epic sweep of the conflict between white and red men for 
possession of the buffalo plains of the West. No longer do serious 
readers think of Western Indians as the savages depicted by dime novel 
writers or even as the relatively stupid or blood-thirsty figures in Owen 
Wister’s Red Men and White. 

Only recently, novelists have discovered the American fur trade, 
witness The Big Sky, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr., and Johnny Christmas, by 
Forrester Blake. Abundant material for further creative effort and for 
scholarly study may be found in the somewhat pedestrian books by 
Washington Irving, Astoria and The Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville, in the journals and biographies of such picturesque trappers as 
Jim Bridger, Jim Beckwourth, Jim Baker, James Ohio Pattie, Joseph 
Meek and Osborne Russell, and in the outstanding factual book in the 
field, The American Fur Trade of the Far West, by Hiram M. Chit- 
tenden. Readers will, however, continue to enjoy the pioneer trapper 
novel, Life in the Far West (1849), by the young British officer George 
Frederick Ruxton. 

Although many generations of students have read excerpts from 
Parkman’s The Oregon Trail, it is doubtful that they have learned 
from this book very much about the great significance and drama of 
the movement westward along the trans-Missouri trails to Oregon 
or California. Few students have read any literature dealing with the 
Santa Fe Trail or with the Pike’s Peak gold rush. Stanley Vestal, for 
one, believes that Lewis H. Garrard’s Wah-To-Yah and the Taos Trail 
(1850) is a greater book than Parkman’s. Josiah Gregg’s Commerce 
of the Prairies certainly gives a more complete picture of both the 
Santa Fe trade and the trail than does any other single description. 
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Manly’s Death Valley in ’49 is a classic of the California Gold Rush, 
to be contrasted to Artemis Ward’s comic “To California and Back,” 
and to be supplemented by such more recent works as The Forty-Niners, 
by Archer B. Hulbert, and Ordeal by Hunger, by George R. Stewart. 
Narratives of adventure on the water route to California and pictures 
of early-day conditions there are well-done in the classic Two Years 
Before the Mast, by Dana. Mark Twain’s Roughing It came right out 
of an abundance of first-hand experience which its author relished and 
on which he grew great. Naturally, Robert Lewis Stevenson recorded 
a less robust and less favorable picture of the overland trip in his Across 
the Plains and An Amateur Emigrant. It took a strong constitution 
to enjoy frontier travel. Emerson Hough turned the story into romance 
in The Covered Wagon; A. B. Guthrie, Jr. is more realistic in his 
deservedly popular The Way West. 

The dominant theme in Western history has been the search for 
sudden wealth. With half a continent opened for exploitation, the 
past century has witnessed a mad scramble for Western gold and silver, 
buffalo hides and bones, wheat, oil, lumber, and other raw materials, 
as well as the ruthless struggle for ownership of trade monopolies, 
transportation facilities, land titles, and political power. Trapping the 
streams for beaver pelts, trading with the Indians, and freighting goods 
in and out of the Spanish Southwest were but “small potatoes” in 
comparison with the activities that followed the discovery of gold at 
Sutter’s Mill in 1848. 

Not all of these activities have received suitable literary treatment, 
but some of the best-known of Western writings are based on one or 
more of them. Life in the California and Nevada mining camps 
inspired Bret Harte’s tales and poems, Mark Twain’s “Jumping Frog,” 
Bayard Taylor’s Eldorado, and Dan De Quille’s The Big Bonanza. The 
Octopus, by Frank Norris, constitutes one chapter in his projected 
“Epic of Wheat.”” Lumbering in the Northwest has been treated by 
James Stevens and Archie Binns. Edna Ferber’s novel of early-day 
Oklahoma and the oil industry, Cimmaron, is better than some; but 
the field is still hardly touched. Robert W. Service’s verse and Jack 
London’s stories are still our best literature of the Klondike. Mining 
in the Rockies is reflected in Dorothy Gardner’s The Golden Lady and 
David Karsner’s Silver Dollar, light reading rather than significant 
literature; and Buffalo Bill capitalized on the Wild West more effec- 
tively than have his biographers. No one has adequately portrayed the 
tourist industry, a modern form of exploitation of Western scenic 
attractions that is bound to increase. 
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Frontier settlements have long been subjected to literary treatments. 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s Ramona and Willa Cather’s Death Comes for 
the Archbishop are fictional classics. Gertrude Atherton’s stories, The 
Splendid Idle Forties, and Harvey Ferguson’s trilogy, Followers of the 
Sun, also stress the Spanish influence in California and the Southwest. 
Charles Lummis, in Land of Poco Tiempo and other books, blended 
pictures of the land, the aborigines, and the Spanish settlers. An early 
episode in the history of the Southwest is the subject of Kendall’s 
The Texan-Santa Fe Expedition, a minor classic of factual reporting. 

Pioneering on farm or ranch is the theme of the following well- 
written books: Vardis Fisher, Toilers of the Hills (Idaho); H. L. 
Davis, Honey in the Horn (Oregon-Washington); and Marie Sandoz, 
Old Jules (Nebraska). Less oppressed with the heartbreaks of pio- 
neering are the humorous sketches of raw, frontier town life written 
by “John Phoenix” of California and by “Bill” Nye of Wyoming. 

The rawness of the frontier is even more emphasized in the books 
based upon the ever-present struggle for law and order in the new 
communities of the West. According to the pulp magazine, movie, 
and comic book versions, no progress has been made in taming the 
frontier since the dime novels first appeared, some eighty or ninety 
years ago. The more realistic accounts are, however, exciting enough; 
and some of them deserve a place in any record of the literature of 
the West. Langford’s Vigilante Days and Ways (Idaho), William 
MacLeod Raine’s Famous Sheriffs and Western Outlaws, Duval’s 
Big Foot Wallace (Texas), and Bell’s Reminiscences of a Ranger (Cali- 
fornia) treat of the pursuit of criminals. The biographies of mission- 
aries, such as Marcus Whitman and Father Junipero Sierra, stress 
the coming of the Christian religion to the Indians and to frontier 
settlements. Probably the less spectacular workings of miners’ courts, 
claim clubs, town councils, territorial legislatures, etc., deserve better 
treatments than they have yet received. 

The Mormon migration to Utah, in 1847 and the years following, 
resulted in the establishment of a vast and successful Western empire, 
long dominated by the Mormon Church. But little of the flood of 
controversial works published before 1900 and giving the “pros” and 
“cons” of Mormon teachings and practices, can be considered litera- 
ture. Numerous descriptive works concerning Utah and the Mormon 
settlements in the pioneer period are, of course, valuable source ma- 
terials for historians. Of recent years fiction writers and others have 
again attempted to portray artistically the Mormon way of life — its 
founding, its great trek, its pioneering, its period of polygamy, and its 
sustaining beliefs and customs. The best of these include Susan Ertz’s 
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The Proselyte, Vardis Fisher’s Children of God, and Maurine Whip- 
ple’s The Giant Joshua. They are not, however, pleasing to the Mor- 
mons. Definitely subject to Mormon disapproval are the early drama 
by Joaquin Miller, The Danites, and M. R. Werner’s biography, 
Brigham Young. Perhaps better books will be written in the future; 
Mormonism, certainly, has been a recurring theme in Western litera- 
ture of the past. 

A more universally appealing subject — perhaps the most common 
of all for readers of Western literature — is the life of the cowboy 
and of the cattle kingdom in the days before the fencing of the great 
plains. Songs and stories of the open range continue to be popular 
even though the industry has been mechanized and modernized, so that 
reality is a far cry today from the romantic version first exploited by 
Owen Wister’s The Virginian and the drawings and paintings of 
Frederick Remington and Charles M. Russell. Widely enjoyed and 
imitated now are the authentic cowboy songs, such as those collected 
by John Lomax and other folklorists. Early fiction in this field in- 
cludes Andy Adams’ The Log of a Cowboy and other “Defoe-like” 
narratives, O. Henry’s more romantic The Heart of the West, Alfred 
Henry Lewis’ Wolfville and its humorous successors, and Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes’ Saturday Evening Post novelettes — now undergoing be- 
lated critical acclaim. More recent artistic successes are Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark’s The Ox-Bow Incident and Conrad Richter’s The Sea 
of Grass. Will James continues to appeal on the juvenile level. Ranch 
life is well portrayed in the earlier Letters of a Woman Homesteader, 
by Elinore P. Stewart, and in The Tenderfoot Bride, by Clarice E. 
Richards. But the cattle-sheep wars and many other aspects of range 
life still lack good literary expressions. 


Il 


In fact, the student of Western literature is constantly seeking for 
the books that adequately — that is, truthfully and artistically — por- 
tray the many-sided aspects of Western life, both past and present. 
Perhaps he finds more unoccupied fields when he looks for good writ- 
ing about contemporary economic, social, and psychological problems 
than when he asks for literary treatments of Western historical sub- 
jects. There are, however, a number of outstanding modern American 
authors who live in the West today and often draw their themes and 
their backgrounds from the near-at-hand. Space does not permit 
analysis; but there are, obviously, many regional characteristics in the 
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writings of Robinson Jeffers, John Steinbeck, William Saroyan, Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril, Wallace Stegner, George R. Stewart, James M. Cain, 
and Katherine Anne Porter. 

Much of value, also, in regard to the unsolved problems of life in 
the West, with implications for human beings elsewhere, may still be 
found in thought-provoking books by Westerners no longer living: 
William Gilpin’s geopolitical The Central Gold Region, John Wesley 
Powell’s Lands of the Arid Region, Henry George’s single tax plea, 
Progress and Poverty, Jack London’s critical Martin Eden, Frank 
Norris’ naturalistic McTeague, William Allen White’s moralistic A 
Certain Rich Man, Will Rogers’ homely and wise Illiterate Digest, and 
Charles E. S. Wood’s satirical Heavenly Discourse. 

In the light of the preceding survey of the riches of Western writ- 
ings, accumulated during more than a century of unprecedented explor- 
ation, exploitation, and development of half a continent, would it not 
be wise for students and critics of American literature to heed the 
advice offered by Voltaire’s finally enlightened Candide, “Let us culti- 
vate our garden’? As responsible citizens of a continent-wide common- 
wealth let us set ourselves the task of carrying through a cooperative 
project of highest priority—the reclamation of what to some are the 
culturally arid wastes of American life and literature: the trans- 
Missouri regions. 

Critics may contend that the West has not yet produced “pure 
poetry” or “absolute beauty” in prose works worthy to stand as equals 
with the great books of the world. This may be granted without argu- 
ment. Western American scholars, at least, should declare their lit- 
erary independence of such outmoded examples of scholarship and 
criticism as that of Barrett Wendell and his kind, who faced East- 
ward — back to “the old home” in England — waiting for foreign 
approval and for accepted models to follow. They should, certainly, 
examine their regional literary expressions for whatever of informa- 
tion, understanding and beauty such works may possess, instead of 
scornfully rejecting them unread. Where could one find a larger and 
a less worn-out garden to cultivate critically than that containing the 
literature of Western America? 
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FINE BONES IN THE THIGHS OF AJAX 


Bill Hickman, the fearless old Mormon advance rider and bodyguard 
of Brigham Young, once owned a fine stallion named “Ajax.” 


In the raking of autumn, 

Through the slants of rain that sog and beat 
Their feet upon her color, 

Spit silver upon a summer. .. . 
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Fine bones in the thighs of Ajax 

Turn autumn as kernels of corn 

In season with the smiling moon 

And the gnarling fingers of trees 

And the sleep of the old man 

Hard against the vengeance of the trees. 
Waking in a dank of morning, 

His wooden bones break the fingers 
That deathlock waking. . . . 
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Old in Utah, lean Bill Hickman | 
Spat at the rind of the autumn 
As it spoiled about his farmland 

And went limping into his old house 

Old Bill with thirteen winters ) 
Swollen in his knees, 

Leaving his guns in his malted barn 

By his old cripple-horse with its breath 

Like firesmoke at the lungs of morning, 

Stamping its splintering shanks, 

Spilling its blanket. . . . 


Bill’s old wife would come beside him, 
Under his Indian blanket 

With her frail white arm around him. 
She never woke him... 

She found him dead of a morning, 
With the sunshine still in his skin, 
Before the winter fell 

And broke the oldest of the trees. . . . 


PETER B. WALSH 





THE LITERARY RELATIONSHIP OF 
SIDNEY LANIER AND HIS FATHER 


EDGELEY W. TODD 


On May 12, 1866, while working as a clerk and bookkeeper at the 
Exchange Hotel in Montgomery, Alabama, and writing his novel, 
Tiger-Lilies, Sidney Lanier wrote of his literary plans to Milton H. 
Northrup, a former college friend: 


You will laugh at these ambitious schemes [to publish Tiger-Lilies and a volume 
of poetry with his brother, Clifford], when I tell you that we have not yet 
offered for print a single thing! But, we have no newspapers here with circulation 
enough to excite our ambition: and of course the Northern papers are beyond 
our reach. Our literary life, too, is a lonely and somewhat cheerless one; for 
beyond our father, a man of considerable literary acquirements and exquisite 
taste, we have not been able to find a single individual who sympathized in 
such pursuits enough to warrant showing him our little productions. So scarce 
is “general cultivation” here! But we work on, and hope to become, at least, 
recognized as good orderly citizens in the fair realm of letters, yet.? 


The dearth of literary culture in the South is a frequent complaint of 
Lanier’s letters written before his decision in 1873 to devote his energies 
entirely to literature and music and before his removal to the more 
stimulating environment of Baltimore and the North. This cultural 
void during the early years was partially filled by his father, whose 
exchange of letters with his son before, during, and after the Civil War 
reveals his role as literary advisor. When one reads Lanier’s letters in 
the Centennial Edition, he becomes increasingly aware of the impor- 
tance of Robert S. Lanier in guiding the tastes of his two sons, Sidney 


and Clifford. 
I 


Robert Lanier undoubtedly was a man of cultivated taste and literary 
interests. He was born on September 22, 1819, in Georgia, the son of 
Sterling Lanier, “a well-to-do farmer, a country gentleman, fond of 
good horses & fox hounds.”? Robert Lanier was educated at 
Randolph-Macon College in Virginia, and after his graduation studied 
law. His son Clifford wrote in 1904 to Edwin Mims that his father 
had been “liberal, tolerant, open-minded, genial-humored, etc.” * And 





1. The Centennial Edition of the Works of Sidney Lanier (Baltimore, 1945), VII, 222. (Here- 
after referred to by volume and page only.) 


2. Letter from Robert S. Lanier to J. A. Fisher, Oct. 11, 1883. X, 352. 


3. VII, 19, note. 
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Clifford also is the authority for the statement that the elder Lanier 
had “possessed a taste for reading and accumulated miscellaneous 
books, perhaps faster than clients.” * In his library were Shakespeare, 
Milton, Addison, Sir Walter Scott, Bulwer-Lytton, Froissart, and 
others. 

Sidney’s familiarity with these authors began when, as a young boy, 
he absorbed his father’s enthusiasm for literature. The father was a 
companion to his sons, establishing close bonds of friendship that stim- 
ulated the intellect. Mary Day, whom Sidney eventually married, was 
impressed by this element in the Lanier home and many years later 
(1891) wrote of the father’s youthful and buoyant spirit, noting par- 
ticularly that he had “‘a keen and delicate appreciation of the best in 
literature and was a successful friend and guide to his young sons in 
this path.” > Robert Lanier followed a habit each Christmas of pre- 
senting books to the children. Through such inducements Sidney had 
developed the habit of reading by the time he was four or five years old. 
When he was eight, his father presented him with a two-volume illus- 
trated edition of Froissart.* Lanier’s copy of Froissart, which, according 
to his wife, he had “pored over in his early childhood,” ” still survives 
in The Johns Hopkins University library, bearing marked passages and 
notes in the flyleaves which he used in composing the “‘Jacquerie.” 

Through his father’s encouragement, therefore, Sidney as a boy 
found companionship in books, preferring them to boyish activities. 
““As he grew from boyhood to youth,” his father reported years later, 
“the seemed less inclined to engage in ‘play-ground’ sports, — rather 
preferring to sit aside, with book at hand & watch the boys play.” * 
When Sidney was twelve, he “was generally found with a book in hand, 
& apt to be abstracted & well absorbed therein, no matter what was 
going on round about. I have often seen him sitting in a chair tilted 
on one hind leg of it, closely studying a book in one hand with a half 
tasted but neglected cake in the other, & making an occasional half turn 
on the pivot as the study or reflection went on.” *® In such ways, his 
father recalled, Sidney read nearly everything that fell his way, includ- 
ing not only the Standard English writers but modern American 
authors as well.'° 





Quoted by Lincoln Lorenz, The Life of Sidney Lanier (New York, 1935), p. 7. 
Letter to Fred A. King. X, 355. 

Letter from R. S. Lanier to J. A. Fisher, Sept. 25, 1883. X, 344. 

I, xxxix. 

Letter to J. A. Fisher. X, 344. 

Ibid., X, 345. 

. Ibid., X, 346. 
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Throughout such early experiences appears the father eager to stim- 
ulate and direct his son’s innate literary curiosity. This guidance con- 
tinued through the following years as Robert Lanier expressed sympa- 
thetic interest, lent encouragement, offered criticism, and proposed 
writing projects for Sidney and Clifford. Lanier’s great enthusiasm for 
literature was in large measure the response to the impetus provided 


by his father. 
II 


In 1857, at the age of fifteen, Lanier entered Oglethorpe University, 
located at Midway, Georgia. That he was admitted as a sophomore, 
notwithstanding the sporadic nature of his schooling up to this time,’ 
shows the advantages of his bookish habits. From now on, the record 
of his relationship with his father consists entirely of their letters, 
although it is not until 1861 that the first letter appears in which the 
elder Lanier assumes the role of critic of his son’s writings. In the 
meantime Sidney reported his academic activities. After his second 
day at school he proudly wrote that he had done his first lesson of 
forty-five lines of Horace “in about fifteen minutes.” !2 Within a short 
time he was made a member of the Thalian Society, one of two literary 


societies at‘the college; “and father,” he wrote home, “I assure ‘you 
that I have derived more benefit from that, than any one of my Col- 
legiate studies—We meet together in a nice room, read Compositions, 


declaim, and debate upon interesting subjects. .. .” ™* 


Towards the end of his senior year he was proud to tell his father 
that Professor Smith '* had selected him to participate in the senior 
debate, the question being “. . . purely moral,” he explained, “con- 
nected with our present study of Paley: ‘is one’s own happiness a 
legitimate object of pursuit’? —I am on the affirmative: & can speak 
with the more advantage by reason of the fact that I believe in the 
doctrines that I shall be called upon to advocate —” * The same letter 
mentions an essay that Lanier was preparing on the subject of “Govern- 





11. Aubrey H. Starke, Sidney Lanier. A Biographical and Critical Study (Chapel Hill, 1933), 
p. 8. 


12. Letter to R. S. Lanier, Jan. 6, 1857. VII, 4. 
13. April 26, 1857. VII, 6-7. 


14. The Catalogue of the Officers, Alumni and Students of Oglethorpe University . . . (Macon, 
Ga., 1858), p. 6, reveals that this was the Rev. R. C. Smith, Professor of Moral and Mental 
Philosophy. 


15. Nov. 14, 1859. VII, 22. Two unpublished manuscript speeches on this topic survive in the 
Lanier collection at The Johns Hopkins University. The reference to Paley may be to 
William Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, probably in use as a textbook. 
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ment,” and asks his father for suggestions, requesting that he send 
“one or two of the profoundest writers on the subject that you may 
have in your library.” *° 

When presented with the opportunity of remaining at Oglethorpe 
as a tutor after graduation, Lanier sought his father’s consent by ap- 
pealing to his sense of literary values, calling attention to various 
libraries at hand, especially the state library at Milledgeville, which 
he had but recently discovered. “It appears absolutely vast, in com- 
parison with ours at the College,” ‘7 he wrote. On such grounds he 
gained his father’s approval, and became tutor in the following July. 

Lanier never hesitated to share serious intellectual questions with 
his father. An example of their exchange of opinion may be cited from 
a letter continuing the subject of a conversation they had previously 
had while “going down the other side of Chilhowee on our fishing- 
frolic to Abram’s creek.” Education had given preference to the intel- 
lect and had slighted the emotions, Sidney observed; but since every 
action is first an emotion, the formation of public opinion depends 
upon the formation of public emotion. Concerning “. . . the present 
condition of the country . . . , the difficulty lies not in education but 
in unharmonious education,” 1® he decided. Often Lanier must have 


similarly tested his ideas against his father’s. 

With the new year, 1861, two letters from Robert S. Lanier show 
him for the first time in the new role of critic of Sidney’s writing.’ 
In the first and more important letter, he replied to a lost letter of 
Sidney’s and referred to verses which have not been identified: 


I had intended to write you somewhat at length in relation to the verses, 
versification &C. . . . Let it be enough to say that so far as I have seen of your 
efforts in this line you have quick poetical sympathies, a rich fund of imagery, 
inexhaustable conceit, & a clever knack of versification. The first however, 
may be due to youth, & may in some measure pass away with it. The second 
& third “come by nature” & are likely to remain. And the fourth is the result 
of culture. (I mean by the word, “conceit,” rather, subtlety of thought, in 
connection with the old English acceptation—than the more modern accept- 
ation.) ?° 





16. Ibid., VII, 22. 

17. Letter to R. S. Lanier, Feb. 3, 1860. VII, 25. 

18. Dec. 6, 1860. VII, 31-34. The idea expressed here became a fundamental tenet of Lanier’s 
mature doctrine. Nowhere is it better expressed than in the opening lines of The Symphony 


(1875): “‘O Trade! O Trade! would thou wert dead! / The time needs heart—’tis tired 
of head: / We’re all for love,’ the violins said.” I, 46. 


. Lanier’s earliest surviving poetry dates from 1858 (I, xxii, note), although on Starke’s 
authority (op. cit., p. 13) he had written poetry as a boy in Macon. 


. Feb. 21, 1861. VII, 37. 
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He went on to point out that the verses themselves “show more of 
promise in the author than present worth in themselves,” *’ and fol- 
lowed this assertion with an enumeration of various shortcomings. 
He concluded: 


But dont forget the archaeology. I wish to see your mind stored with that 
classic wealth which gives such a lustre to every study & topic & to half of 
life. I will advert to this again when the occasion for writing and thinking is 
better suited.?? 


The second letter contains a suggestion which Lanier followed in 
later years: ‘Record your thoughts as often as you can.” ?* After the 
Civil War, which was now imminent, Lanier carried out this advice 
by keeping the manuscript Ledger, which still survives and in which 
he recorded his thoughts and a good deal of his poetry. 


Il 


The preserved letters from Robert Lanier to Sidney for the next two 
years are silent concerning literature. In the meantime, secession had 
occurred and the resulting war swept Sidney and Clifford into the tur- 
moil. Fortunately, they had free time for literary pursuits; and it is 
during this period that, besides writing a few poems, Lanier also began 
the planning and writing of his novel, Tiger-Lilies. Robert Lanier, 
significantly, saw the possibility of their turning their experiences to 
literary advantage. To Clifford in a letter of May 12, 1863, he expressed 
his ambitions for them: 


By the by, if you have time, take notes of many things you see or hear of— 
whether historical, philosophical, dramatic or comic—to be preserved for future 
use. What stories this war furnishes materials for! For a century how many 
pens will be employed in writing its annals & episodes! Who shall be the 
master spirits in this work? Can you not emulate Irving? Cannot Sidney, 
Bancroft? At all events you can store away facts & incidents to be used here- 
after as the muse of history or song may favor. . . . Miss Gussie [Lamar] . . . 
speaks in very high terms & I hope, deserved, of Sid’s letters. Indeed I have 
a fair opinion of the fellow myself in that department, though he has much 
to do before he gets out of my critical clutches, & when he does he may hope 
to be ready to write the history of the wars of the Southern Confederacy! 
I should think it a good trade to swap my critical skill for his creative talent. 





21. VII, 38. 

22. VII, 38. 

23. Letter from R. S. Lanier, May 16, 1861. VII, 42. 
24. VII, 92, note. 
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Whether this letter contains the germ of Sidney’s Tiger-Lilies and of 
Clifford’s Thorn-Fruit may be debatable; but of the earnestness of the 
elder Lanier’s ambitions as he saw them becoming future historical 
writers on the model of Irving or the contemporary Bancroft, or future 
poets or historical novelists, there is no question. 

He continued to perform the service of criticism in his letters. In 
a letter written to both Sidney and Clifford on May 7, 1863, he cau- 
tioned them 


. . . against too high colorings, exaggerations, false or perverted views of life’s 
realities & the like. In the chiaro oscuro of false lights there may be a brilliant 
semblance of what is true—but the mind though admiring is still in doubt. 
But exhibit clearly the true lights—the light of truth & nature & the mind is 
satisfied. Writers who have the accuracy of perception to do this, no matter 
in what department of composition, make the most lasting impression.”° 


He predicted long life for Scott’s novels “because of their superior 
veri-semblance to truth and nature,” the lack of which quality would 
cause Bulwer-Lytton’s to perish. ““The common mind has an intuitive 
power of detecting the true from the false .. . ,” he added. In the 
same vein he perceived Sidney’s greatest weakness: “ the ingenious 
‘Soph’ must mind his tonings down in writing.” *° 

But Sidney was not always meekly responsive to his father’s prompt- 
ings. Between the two men there was beginning to appear, in fact, a 
widening gulf of literary taste. Robert Lanier, a reader of Addison as 
well as of Scott, had formed his idea of literary excellence upon the 
models of the eighteenth century. His touchstone of merit was “the 
light of truth and nature.”’ Sidney, on the other hand, was now enthus- 
iastic about the German romantics, like Novalis and Richter, who 
came to exert profound and permanent influence upon his mind and 
art. Such differences explain his readiness to “join issue’ with his 
father concerning the subject of the last letter. “Indeed, I should not 
have said ‘join issue,’’’ he wrote on May 12, 1863, “for I perfectly 
agree with you, as far as you go—; But then, did you say all?” ?" 

On December 7, 1863, writing from his encampment at Boykin’s 
Bluff, Virginia, Lanier announced to his father that he had begun 
his novel: 


. . . In the long night-guards, . . . my mind has ample scope to expand itself, 
and it does so, always, with reference to the novel—. I have found it somewhat 
difficult, amidst the multiplicity of scenes and incidents which would crowd 
upon me in fascinating succession, to concentrate my attention upon what, | 





25. VII, 97-98. 
26. VII, 98. 
27. VII, 100. 
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suppose, should be the first aim of the novel writer, viz; the forming of the bare 
outline of a consistent plot—. I find, however, of late, that the plot, in spite 
of all this confusion, is taking the matter into its own hands, and is gradually 
shaping itself out into form and comeliness: I think one more guard-night will 
finish it: and hope to send it to you, together with the introductory chapter, 
in my next—.”® 


Although unable to send even the first chapter, Lanier included in 
his letter the short lyrical poem beginning “The Day was dying.” He 
still felt dependent upon his father’s criticism, in spite of his earlier 
readiness to “join issue” with him. When Lanier wrote again on 
January 4, 1864, he expressed his appreciation of a “critical letter” 
just received: 


If I could tell you half the pleasure it gave me, I think you would be more 
than repaid for the trouble you took in writing it—. It is, by far, the best thing, 
I have seen from your pen: — which possesses the merit of being an honest 
compliment, inasmuch as, considering the severity of the critique, no such thing 
as “Mutual-Admiration-motives” could be attributed to me—!?* 


He went on to explain his methods and intention in the poem and to 
reply to some of the strictures which his father had brought forward. 
The letter clarifies what he meant by “joining issue”; he simply desired 
another point of view against which he could argue. It was a matter 
of “attrition of mind on mind’ needed to bring out the “sparks from 
a man,” as he phrased it in a letter to Milton Northrup after the War. 

Two weeks later, on January 18, 1864, Lanier sent the final stanza 
of “The Day was dying,” which had not previously been written, and 
explained his method of prosody in this poem, stating his deliberate 
substitution of anapests for iambic feet to break the monotony of the 
rhythm, and saying that he attempted in the poem to cultivate “a terse 
way of writing—.” Then, turning his critical sense upon his own 
poetical practice, he wrote: 


I have frequently noticed in myself a tendency to the diffuse style—; a disposi- 
tion to push my metaphors too far, employing a multitude of words to heighten 
the pat-ness of the image, and so making of it rather a conceit than a meta- 
phor. . . .2° 


Three years before, Robert Lanier had remarked upon the “inexhaust- 
able conceit” of his son’s poetry. Now Sidney had become aware of 
this tendency and accounted it a fault. He was starting to “mind his 
tonings down,” to use his father’s phrase. 





28. VII, 127. 
29. VII, 131. 
30. VII, 136. 
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This letter is also important for containing perhaps the first recorded 
statement of Lanier’s intention of devoting his powers entirely to poetry. 
“*. . Gradually I find,” he confessed, “that my whole soul is merging 
itself into this business of writing, especially of writing poetry—. I’m 
going to try it: and am going to test, in the most rigid way I know, 
the awful question whether it is my vocation—.” *' Since he was still 
groping, still uncertain of his abilities, and not quite sure that he 
should devote himself to literature, he was ready to listen to the voices 
of others as found in his reading — Carlyle’s, for instance—, or to that 
of his father. He was eager to learn what his father thought about 
something new that had just been submitted to him. “I’m afraid you'll 
grumble at some of the high talk,” he said in the letter of January 18, 
alluding to the first two chapters of Tiger-Lilies, which he was dis- 
patching to him finally: 


but, if you do, just convince me that it’s too high, and I’ll lower it—. For, you 
read me right, as regards the criticism—. I court it, rather than avoid it—. No 
man can expect to write perfectly: least of all, J: who have as yet almost no 
practice, and who have not been able to find any one whom I was willing to 
take as a model—. And so your criticisms will always please me, other things 
being equal, in proportion as they are minute and detailed; not only because 
they will be of more benefit to me, but also as affording lively proofs of your 
regard for the pieces under consideration and for me—.*? 


In spite of military duty, Lanier was able to write in March, 1864, 
that he and Clifford were leading “‘the most literary life imaginable.” ** 
Gatherings of literary minded friends took place at Bacon’s Castle, the 
home of Virginia Hankins (their “high talk” about art and philosophy 
eventually found its way into Tiger-Lilies); there was work on the 
novel; there was the writing of an occasional poem. Besides, Sidney 
was studying the German language, a knowledge of which would give 
him first-hand access to German thought and literature, which he 
loved. No longer would he have to depend upon Carlyle’s essays and 
translations. He was enthusiastic about German poetry and was eager 
to carry out a project “.. . for getting some of Schiller’s and Uhland’s 
poems—. If you should come across any German works,” he requested 
his father, “no matter what they are, seize them for me at any price—. 


I am particularly anxious to get Uhland, Lessing, Schelling, and 
Tieck—.” *4 





31. VII, 137. Later he relaxed his purpose: once in favor of school teaching, a second time in 
favor of law, and finally in favor of the academic life. 


32. VII, 137. 
33. Written from Burwell’s Bay, Va., March 14, 1864. VII, 142. 
34. VII, 142. 
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It was also about this time that Robert Lanier suggested the publica- 
tion of some of Sidney’s and Clifford’s poems. But Lanier was plan- 
ning now to make his reputation with his novel (for which he was 
meditating plans “which are not only grand, but feasible, and which 
under favorable circumstances would require no long time to advance 
to maturity”), and his father’s proposal did not meet with his favor. 
“Don’t publish our poems—,” he wrote. “After-a-while, when we 
have acquired reputation, in other ways, enough to make people read 
our poetry, how do you think a book, entitled for instance, ‘Poems, by 
Two Brothers, of Macon, Ga.’ would look?” ** He thus reveals his 
awareness of the immaturity of his poetry, which was not yet sufh- 
ciently strong, he perhaps felt, to attract readers on its intrinsic merit. 

Under the influence of the approaching spring and his immersion 
in the mysticism of German transcendentalism which he found in 
Novalis, Richter, and the German poets, Lanier no longer saw and 
heard with “the physical eye and ear” alone, but also with the “senses 
of the spirit.” His sensitiveness to subtleties of feeling and imagination 
often brought him close to mysticism, and now he was especially sus- 
ceptible. His feelings were put into a letter to his father: 


To me, ... [our quiet, lonely hill here] is like a leaf from the sensuous, to 
the super sensuous, world,—a flight from the land of men to the land of 
Spiritt—. For altho’ “our hill here” is “quiet and, lonely” to him who sees 
and hears only with the physical eye and ear, yet, to me, who am growing 
daily more in the habit of looking and hearing with the Senses of the Spirit, 
there is, here, anything but silence and Solitude—. Troops of Spirits, multi- 
tudes of Strange, airy Shapes, wheel and hover about my hill, like Sea-gulls 
about some lone Crag in the Ocean; and these, by long acquaintance, are 
become familiar Spirits, so that I sit in the midst of them, like Prospero, and 
am not afraid—.*¢ 


This was not the kind of talk which Robert Lanier, with his love of 
“the light of truth and nature,” admired, and he promptly set about 
to drive these nonsensical spirits from Sidney’s mind. “The Spirits, 
that filled my last letter to you,” Sidney replied on May 7, “fled at the 
coming of your last to me, like Tom O’Shanter’s warlocks at the break 
of day—.”’ 87 

Lanier continued to submit his new poems to his father. Often it 
was apparently not the technical aspects of the poems that the elder 
Lanier commented upon, although sometimes Sidney aimed to please 
him in that respect too. He thought in his letter of May 28, containing 





35. VII, 143. 
36. Letter to R. S. Lanier from Boykin’s Bluff, Va., April 9, 1864. VII, 147. 
37. Vil, 151. 
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the poem “To G.H.,” that his father would like it better than the 
previous one sent, especially regarding “the verbal part and the pro- 
sodial construction.” ** But Robert Lanier did not regard himself as 
an authority on such matters. “... I have been too-long diverted from 
the line of thought & reading which would best qualify me for such 
office ... ,”” he wrote on one occasion. “What I had to say was more 
the result of taste than an application of the rules of the art of 
poetry.” *® Taste was the very thing that Lanier senior could best in- 
culcate, and Sidney valued his insight. “Tell Pa,” he wrote to his sister 
Gertrude, “I am looking for his criticism of the last poems I sent 
him.” *° 

IV 


But between the first and second of these last three communications 
there had been a long interval. Lanier’s capture on November 2, 1864, 
and eventual imprisonment were followed by a period of silence. No 
letters written between November 11, 1864, and March 18, 1865, are 
extant. The effect which imprisonment had upon his health is well 
known; but he still had his flute (which he had smuggled in) and he 
could write poetry. Two translations of German poems *! belong to 
this period. After his release, February 15, 1865, Lanier struggled 
home to Macon, where he remained through a period of illness until 
the termination of hostilities. 

Literary correspondence with his father was not resumed until the 
following year, when Lanier went to the Exchange Hotel in Mont- 
gomery to join Clifford as clerk and bookkeeper. From here he wrote 
the letter to Northrup quoted at the beginning of this article. The 
longing to write was still with him, as was the manuscript of the still 
incomplete Tiger-Lilies. But the time and place were not suited to his 
ambitions. Lanier lacked such inducements to composition as the asso- 
ciation with fellow-writers brings. His brother was, like himself, in- 
experienced; and only an occasional letter reached him from the out- 
side world. “Your letters do me more good than you imagine,” he 
confessed to Northrup: 


Himmel! My dear Boy, you are all so alive, up there, and we are all so dead, 
down here! I begin to have serious thought of emigrating to y’r country, so that 
I may live, a little. There’s not enough attrition of mind on mind, here, to 
bring out any sparks from a man.‘ ; 





38. Ft. Boykin, Va., May 28, 1864. VII, 154. 
39. April 11, 1866. VII, 218. 
40. To Gertrude Lanier, May 4, 1866. VII, 220. 


41. “Translation from the German of Heine” and “Spring Greeting.” I, 154, and I, 5. For 
details of Lanier’s imprisonment, see X, Appendix C, 368-375. 


42. June 11, 1866. VII, 228. 
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But, of course, there was still his father. Beyond him, as Lanier 
had explained to Northrup in a letter of the previous month, “‘we have 
not been able to find a single individual who sympathized in such pur- 
suits enough to warrant showing him our little productions.” Upon 
Robert Lanier, Sidney necessarily continued to rely for criticism of 
new poems and of the new chapters that he was writing for Tiger-Lilies. 
“I have written you,” he said in a letter from Montgomery dated July 1, 
1866, “in reply to your strictures on the War-chapters: but suppose 
you had not received my letter as you make no mention of it.” ** 
Robert Lanier had seriously criticized the opening chapters of Book II, 
pointing out the exaggeration and unfairness of Lanier’s picture of the 
South and disapproving of his indulgence in personalities with respect 
to the North.** Yet at the same time he was attempting to steer Sidney 
and Clifford away from poetry and romance in favor of such practical 
forms as “political essays, social questions, criticism, history, &c.” *° 
He still retained his earlier ambition of seeing his sons become histor- 
ians of the late conflict. “North American Civilization as illustrated 
by the War...” was a topic he proposed for their consideration, “Its 
illustrative conduct towards Mr. Davis being the central idea all 
through.” *® But, he added, if they persisted in “poetical composition,” 


then I pray you read Spenser’s Fairy Queen & . . . let its splendid allegories 
suggest a new mode of attacking the demonalogy—if I may so call it—of the 
Purito—Blue-nose—oh!—Radico-Abolitionism of North America. ... Oh! what 
a chance here for immortality.*7 


Other letters exchanging literary opinion were written as the sum- 
mer of 1866 wore on. On one occasion Lanier defended himself 
against the criticism made by both his father and Clifford Anderson, 
his uncle, of speaking in his own right in Tiger-Lilies. Comparing the 
novel and the drama, he pointed out that the two forms differ in that 
“..... the Novel permits its Author to explain, by his own mouth, the 
‘situation’: whereas, in the Drama, this must be done by the char- 
acters.” *® Thackeray, Hugo, Bulwer-Lytton, Richter, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing were precedents which he cited to support his argument. 





43. VII, 230. 

44. See V, xxxv-xxxvi. 

45. VII, 230, note. 

46. Ibid. 

47. Ibid. 

48. To R. S. Lanier, Montgomery, Ala., July 13, 1866. VII, 232. 
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The same letter contains interesting comments upon his methods 
of composition in Tiger-Lilies, the end of which, he remarked, he had 
begun to see. “The story assumes a far soberer tone,” he explained, 
“as it progresses”: 


and I have, in the last part, adopted almost exclusively the dramatic, rather 
than the descriptive, style, which reigns in the earlier portions, interspersed 
with much high talk. Inded [sic], the book, which I commenced to write in 
1863 and have touched at intervals until now, represents in its change of style 
almost precisely the change of tone which has gradually been taking place in 
me, all the time. So much so that it has become highly interesting to me: | 
seem to see portions of my old self, otherwise forgotten, here preserved. If the 
book should possess no other merit, it will perhaps be valuable, to others even, 
on this very account: being the genuine and almost spontaneous utterance of 
a developing mind, which, says Carlyle, would be interesting even if the mind 
were that of a hod-carrier! *° 


Lanier could not have been more nearly correct in recognizing the only 
value which the book now possesses. Tiger-Lilies is indeed the record 
of a developing mind; but as a work of art, it is only “a curiosity of 
literature.” Had his father’s criticism brought him to this awareness? 

Early in the autumn, in October of 1866, Lanier submitted to his 
father the poem “A Birthday Song. To S. G.” °° He admitted that he 
was himself pleased with it, while “Cliff declares it equal to Tenny- 
son.” 5! If it represented anything especially new or contained any 
particular difficulties, he did not make it a point to mention them. 
Robert Lanier’s reply has been lost, but from Sidney’s next letter to 
him it is clear that he had found “A Birthday Song” obscure, and 
he apparently advanced the explanation that he was, with advancing 
age, losing his critical judgment. Lanier’s reply is among the most 
interesting of his letters to his father: 


. .. I’m quite certain that you not only have not lost your critical taste, with 
increasing years, but that you are, among all the men I know, the only judge 
to whom I dare submit any such poem as the one I sent you. Indeed, if you 
were totally devoid of taste, and my poem did not produce in you some 
feeling of the Mystery of Beautiful Things that surrounds us daily and nightly,— 
why, I’d quit writing, forever. 

That the poem was somewhat obscure is quite probable;—especially to you, 
who read Addison. But to me, who read Swinburne,—how different! 5? 





49. Ibid. In another letter to his father (Oct. 14, 1866) he wrote: “... it is as if the first 
part were written by a boy and the last part by a man: and I think I'll let it stay so, if 
only as a true and faithful representation of growth. As such, if it possessed no other 
value, it would be a curiosity of literature.” VII, 252. 
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51. Oct. 6, 1866. VII, 241. 
. Oct. 14, 1866. VII, 251. 
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Obscure to a reader of Addison — but to one who reads Swinburne, 
how different! This remark expresses not only the wide gulf of taste 
between father and son but also the differences between two genera- 
tions with conflicting ideas of poetic merit. The mental growth which 
Lanier was conscious of in the final portions of Tiger-Lilies had now 
begun to find expression in his poetry. 

Early in 1867, perhaps by February 15,°* Lanier had finished Tiger- 
Lilies, and in April he went to New York to find a publisher. This 
turned out to be harder than he had expected. “...I am firm in my 
conviction,” he informed his father, “that it would be infinitely less 
troublesome to negotiate a colossal foreign loan than to procure the 
publication of one modest little novel. . . .” °* Eventually, Hurd & 
Houghton agreed to publish the book if Lanier would finance it. 

This was not an auspicious start for an ambitious author, but in 
other ways Lanier found the experience of going to New York stimu- 
lating. He had never been out of the South, and he must have felt 
excitement in venturing into a place where, recalling his remark to 
Northrup, things were “‘so alive.”” Moreover, he discovered the libraries. 
“I’ve been patronizing the Astor Library here,” he wrote home enthusi- 
astically to his father on May 7, “and have found it a mine of de- 
light.”®> What interested him there is not known. Perhaps he found 
material useful in the composition of the “Jacquerie,” for over a year 
and a half later he recalled in a letter to Clifford: “... if I could have 
but one week’s access to Astor Library, I am certain I could make a 
great book.” °° 

To Clifford also he had earlier been pleased to reveal that the New 
York editors, though finding that he needed “very severe training,” 
had also been able to find “great capacity,” and he confided, “I am 
calmly yet perfectly confident that it is in our power to attain at least 
a rank as high as any hitherto attained by American authors.” 57 The 
trip to New York had added to his self-confidence; but whether he 
realized it or not, it had also confirmed some of the judgments of his 
father concerning the weaknesses in his writing. 

In August of that year (1867) Lanier became principal of the Pratt- 
ville Academy, fifteen miles from Montgomery, and took up his duties 
there at the end of September. In December he married Mary Day in 





53. V, viii. 

54. New York, May 7, 1867. VII, 282. 
55. VII, 283. 

56. Macon, Ga., Nov. 4, 1868. VII, 387. 
57. June 15, 1867. VII, 291. 
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Macon, and Robert Lanier visited them in Prattville during the holi- 
days. The year had produced nine poems. One of these was “To Our 
Hills,” which he probably sent to his father early in January, 1868.** 
The reply, though regrettably not commenting in detail upon this poem 
attacking the evils of Reconstruction, is nevertheless characteristic of 
Robert Lanier’s critical allegiance to the eighteenth century: 


I have not responded yet to “Our Hills,” the poem you sent me. I will try 
& take it up tomorrow night; but may say now that I am satisfied you can 
greatly improve it. If I thought you had the genius of Byron I should say, 
take the pains of Pope. Elaborate. Elaborate. Work as the sculptor does. 
Demosthenes said eloquence lies in action. I say art lies in pains, pains in 
two senses.*® 


But now Lanier was looking for an idea for a new novel. “I’m 
casting about for a plot. Cliff is at work on a very good thing,” he 
wrote to his father toward the end of the month.® This novel was 
probably the fragmentary John Lockwood’s Mill, for which the con- 
ception may have been suggested by Robert Lanier a year before. Hav- 
ing just finished Butler’s Hudibras, he had written to Sidney: 


You know the author’s object was to ridicule & show up the canting, whining 
Roundheads. I could not help noting how pat his wit & humor hit the vulgar 
Radical crew of our day. History so repeats itself that many parts of Hudibras 
could not have cudgeled the modern Yankee Puritans better if the licks had 
been aimed at them. But those hypocritical politicians and whining clerics do 
not read Hudibras & so are insensible to the lash. Will not another Butler 
arise to tear the mask from these fellows & laugh them out of decent men’s 
conceit? What inviting materials are afforded for a poem that would expose 
canting “loyalty” & give fame to the author! Or, if not a poem then... a 
political novel—to work the same end. I think you have the genius for it; 
but you would have first to examine the whole field of the controversy & also 
find out much of the private & public life of many of the leaders, their party 
tricks &C. ere you could fairly take the bull by the horns. I have never read 
more pithy, full kernelled words than those of Hudibras.* 


If John Lockwood’s Mill, which was to deal with problems growing 
out of the War, was undertaken in response to this suggestion, it is 
regrettable that Lanier never carried his father’s proposal to its 
conclusion, although from the little that he wrote,® it is impossible 
to guess his possible degree of success. The project assumes importance, 
however, as one more instance of Robert Lanier’s effort to direct the 
creative activity of his son — one more effort to get him to turn his 





58. See VII, 377, note. The poem is in I, 166-167. 
59. Jan. 9, 1868. VII, 377, note. 

60. Jan. 21, 1868. VII, 377, note. 

61. Feb. 17, 1867. VII, 377-378, note. 
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energies into practical literary channels, such as the “political essays, 
social questions, criticism, history, &c.” of the year before. That Lanier 
wrote only a fragment suggests preoccupation with other projects or 
delay caused by ill health; but it also suggests that Robert Lanier may 
have been more interested in the topics which he proposed than in 
suiting them to Sidney’s capacities or special interests. Lanier’s real 
ability lay in the writing of poetry, but neither had found that out. 
When Lanier recognized it, he did so long before his father. 

Lanier was now actually much more interested in philosophical writ- 
ing. During May, 1868, he began to rework two or three essays which 
were to demonstrate his qualification for a professorship of metaphysics 
at the University of Alabama.** Several letters to his father acquainted 
him with this project, but there is no evidence that Robert Lanier was 
consulted with regard to the ideas or their presentation. Early in June 
Lanier wrote that he had resigned from the Academy and that in 
addition to continuing with the essays he would again study German 
as well as Lucretius. Unfortunately, this early bid for an academic 
post was unsuccessful. 


V 


With this year (1868) Lanier began to communicate with other 
writers, and as he gradually established himself in closer literary rela- 
tionship with them, the need for referring nearly everything that he 
wrote to his father’s criticism diminished. From now on, the purely 
literary aspects of their correspondence became less pronounced as 
more practical concerns took their place. 

One such relationship established with a fellow writer was that with 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, with whom Lanier had a long and friendly 
correspondence, although the two never met. Hayne appears to have 
initiated the correspondence as a result of reading one of Lanier’s pub- 
lished poems in 1867.°* Lanier took up the correspondence heartily, 
for here was one who shared the same enthusiasms and was in a posi- 
tion to understand more nearly than his father the peculiar problems 
that he faced. “Of course I w’d not have dared to write to any ordi- 
nary correspondent what I wrote to you,” he confided to Hayne. 
‘. . These wonderful hells into which we descend . . . , who will 
picture them to one who has not dwelt in them? It is idle to discuss 
colors with a blind man.” ® With such eagerness did Lanier welcome 
a kindred spirit. 





63. VII, 383. “Retrospects and Prospects” may have been one of the essays. Two possible 
others were “The Error of Cousin and Hamilton” and “Formulations of the Infinite.” The 
whole matter, however, is very indefinite. See V, xlix, note, and V, Ili. 


64. See VII, 394, note. 
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It is of interest, then, to know that between June 1, 1868, and De- 
cember 6, 1872 (the latter date being that of Lanier’s first letter to his 
father from San Antonio, Texas, where Sidney had gone seeking a 
healthful climate), there are no surviving letters exchanged between 
Sidney and R. S. Lanier which concern literary topics. The reason may 
partly be that the two men were in frequent association, for toward 
the end of 1868 or the beginning of 1869, Lanier, hoping to improve 
his economic status, had begun the study of law in the office of his 
father and uncle in Macon. About a year later, on January 26, 1870, 
he was admitted to the bar. Although there are a good many letters 
from this period written during Lanier’s absences from Macon, they 
deal with business affairs, matters of health, or other concerns remote 
from literature. Lanier was finding that he had less and less to com- 
municate to his father about literary questions. 

Lanier’s reaction to his meeting with Lawrence Turnbull, publisher 
of the New Eclectic Magazine, which had just published his poem 
“Nirvana,” reveals another instance of the eagerness with which he 
welcomed new literary relationships. To his wife he wrote that the 
meeting with Turnbull was “. . . like a revelation unto me from some 
other world: and he cometh out of the atmosphere of letters, and of 
men of scholarly lives, and carrieth the air thereof with him.” ®* Lanier 
was starved for associations with literary companions, and only men 
like Hayne, Turnbull, and later Bayard Taylor, professional men of 
letters, could provide him with what his father, in spite of all his gen- 
erosity and kindly and even competent advice, would never be able to 
provide because he represented the world of law and business and was 
not himself a writer. With men like Hayne, who worked with common 
tools for common ends, there was a feeling of kinship. “Remember 
too, if you please,” wrote Hayne to Lanier, “that as your Poem [the 
“‘Jacquerie”] . . . progresses, | would esteem it a privilege to see frag- 
ments thereof, preluding the complete strain. God knoweth, we have 
but few poet-artists, South;—shall we not hail them when they appear? 
At least, the few genuine men of letters in our section . . . ought, & 
must stick together; encourage each others’ efforts, and support each 
other’s fame!” °” 

But Robert Lanier had not yet given up the notion of making an 
historian out of Sidney. During the four months from November, 





65. March 15, 1869. VIII, 11. 
66. To Mary Day Lanier, March 4, 1870. VIII, 62. 


67. Jan. 10, 1871. VII, 137, note. Hayne, no less than Lanier, deplored the low literary and 
critical level of the South during the Reconstruction era. See, for example, Charles Duffy, 
ed., The Correspondence of Bayard Taylor and Paul Hamilton Hayne (Baton Rouge, 1945), 
Introduction, 4-5, and letters from Hayne to Taylor, passim. The same note is sounded 
in Edwin Mims, Sidney Lanier (Boston and New York, 1905), pp. 289-290. Yet Hayne 
never left the South, whereas Lanier saw clearly the necessity for doing so. 
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1872, to March, 1873, while Lanier was in Texas, he had reported 
to his father his discovery of Michelet’s Histoire de France, which 
would help him immensely in advancing his work on the “Jacquerie”; 
he also kept him informed of his writing such journalistic sketches as 
“San Antonio de Bexar”; but aside from Robert Lanier’s suggesting 
and providing him with a copy of Olmsted’s A Journey through Texas, 
there had been little in their correspondence that touched upon Lanier’s 
writing. Then unexpectedly, after Lanier had been back in Georgia 
for several months, his father announced: 


I want you to write the history of Georgia. Bacon [a friend of Sidney’s and at 
this time a member of the Georgia legislature] has spoken to me about it several 
times. Says he would see the Govr & further your wishes—perhaps arrange the 
position you wish—if you like. I told him to do what he could.® 


Lanier was interested. “When does the Legislature meet?” he replied. 
“It would suit me very well to live at Atlanta next winter. I have 
some other projects for the summer.” ®® But it was an interest which 
likely as not sprang from economic necessity rather than from enthus- 
iasm. Later he wrote Florida under the same impulse and thoroughly 
hated doing it. Though nothing came of his father’s proposal, the 
incident is one more example of Robert Lanier’s exertions to direct 
Sidney’s writing into utilitarian and historical channels. Ten years 
earlier (on May 12, 1863) he had expressed the wish that Sidney 
might write “the history of the wars of the Southern Confederacy.” *° 


VI 


Although Lanier enjoyed the study and practice of law, he found 
that the work and the climate of Macon were inimical to his frail 
health. In March, 1873, Paul Hayne had written to him, rejoicing in 
the decision to take time from his law work in order to devote more 


ec 


of it to his art. “... I hail the determination you express to snub Law 
for Literature with real delight!!” “1 he wrote. Soon Lanier had decided 
to abandon law altogether. To Virginia Hankins he wrote on May 27, 
1873: 


The necessity to abandon my profession appears to have at last become not 
only imperative but immediate: and I’m going to try and live with a flute and 
a pen. "Tis a dreadful blow to quit my beloved Law: but of course, health 
is all: and I have no alternative.” 





68. July 1, 1873. VIII, 360, note. 

69. July 4, 1873. VIII, 360-361. 

70. VII, 92, note. 

71. March 27, 1873. VIII, 338, note. 
72. VIII, 350. 
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To find something to take the place of law, Lanier proposed to travel 
to New York “and go at my true labor,” as he wrote to Clifford: 


For I will never be at rest at all until I so arrange my life as to get myself leisure 
to write some books that now burn in my heart: I must write them: it is the 
command of God; and I seek in vain for any other method of giving myself 
free days which I can consecrate to writing, save by making my support with the 
flute at night.”* 


He would return to Atlanta and write the history of Georgia if his 
plans miscarried. The decision brought a stroke of good fortune, for 
while on the New York trip Lanier met Asger Hamerick, the con- 
ductor of the Peabody Orchestra in Baltimore, and was offered the 
first flute chair. It was the turning point in Lanier’s life. Hopefully he 
wrote to his father: 


Thus I cd. live, and at the same time have a good part of every day to write 
my books and work for the position I desire in the world of letters: adding to 
these advantages, the further one of having daily access to large libraries, 
the deprivation of which I have so keenly felt heretofore.”4 


And to his wife in a letter written on the same day, he confided that 
they “... might dwell in the beautiful city, among the great libraries, 


and I cd. write my books and be the man I wish to be... .” 7 In 
November he went to Baltimore to take up his work (although con- 
trary to his hopes, without Mrs. Lanier) and “. . . with a heart full 
of energy and a brain full of a thousand plans for a great and brilliant 
winter’s work, with pen and flute.” 

But Robert Lanier was not altogether pleased to see Sidney finally 
entering the literary and musical world as a professional, and he urged 
him to reconsider and then return to Macon and the practice of law. 
In late November Lanier pleaded with his father to understand the 
impossibility of doing that; he had finally broken out of the uncongenial 
atmosphere of the South, and he could not imagine himself ever again 
returning permanently. This letter might be said to mark, in effect, 
the complete severance between himself and his father concerning 
artistic matters: 


Why should I,—nay, how can I—, settle myself down to be a third-rate strug- 
gling lawyer for the balance of my little life,—as long as there is a certainty, 
almost absolute, that I can do some other things so much better? . . . My dear 
father, think how, for twenty years, through poverty, through pain, through 
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weariness, through sickness, through the uncongenial atmospheres of a farcical 
college and of a bare army and then of an exacting business-life, through all 
the discouragements of being born on the wrong side of Mason-and-Dickson’s 
[sic] line and of being wholly unacquainted with literary people and literary 
ways,—I say, think you, in spite of all these depressing circumstances and of a 
thousand more wh. I could enumerate, these two figures of music and of poetry 
have steadily kept in my heart, so that I could not banish them! Does it not 
seem to you, as to me, that I begin to have the right to enroll myself among 
the devotees of these two sublime arts, after having followed them so long 
and so humbly and through such bitterness? If I could only make you see all 
this, as clearly as I now feel it, now when I have actually engaged in this service! 
... I am full of energy, full of unwritten music, full of unrhymed poetry, 
and I look forward to a winter crowded with vigorous work and profitable 
study.”” 


This eloquent plea for independence did not completely succeed in 
convincing Robert Lanier, for in January he was still not reconciled 
to the idea that Sidney had deserted the law. In a letter to his father, 
written from Baltimore on January 4, 1874, Lanier once more pre- 
sented his case and stressed the impossibility of his ever returning to 
law because of ill health, which prevented him from both writing for 
more than a few minutes at a time or speaking in court, and he de- 
clared that he had given up all thought of practicing law in Macon or 
elsewhere. 

In this manner Lanier finally emancipated himself. Later in that 
same year (1874) he could say that as a result of study and hard work 
he was overcoming the obstacles that had stood in his way because of 
the artistic isolation of his early years.** The following month he 
wrote: 


... 1 am fairly embarked in what is to be my career, and am free from the 
dismal incertitude of the last two or three years in that particular: I meet with 
gratifying successes, particularly in music, almost every day, which slowly . . . 
advance me in the road I wish to travel: and, above all, begin to feel within 
myself a quiet and restful consciousness of doing my very best, in the vocation 
for wh. I am sure nature intended me.”® 


He had marked success with “Corn” the next year (1875), wrote the 
“Psalm of the West” (1876), attracted national attention with his 
Centennial Cantata (1876), went on to write his most important 
poetry and eventually The Science of English Verse (1880), and to 
give his lectures on Shakespeare and on the novel at The Johns Hop- 
kins University. 





77. Baltimore, Md., Nov. 29, 1873. VIII, 423-424. 
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His life during his remaining eight years (1873-1881) was one of 
steadfast devotion to his two arts and a history of continual improve- 
ment, especially in literature. There were no longer any letters from 
Robert Lanier directing and advising his son in his writing. Lanier 
continued to correspond extensively with his father as formerly, but 
whenever he touched on literary topics, it was almost entirely to report 
his activities and successes, not to ask for criticism. 

Lanier had at last outgrown Robert Lanier’s tutelage. For the pre- 
vious thirty-one years of his life, his father had almost constantly super- 
vised his literary growth, encouraging him at the beginning in the de- 
velopment of an interest in literature and guiding his taste in later 
years as he began to write. In the various studies that have been made 
of Lanier, Robert Lanier has been curiously lost sight of as a strong, 
formative influence over the major portion of his son’s life. It is plain 
that his significance was marked and that he must be considered in 
any attempt to trace Lanier’s development as a writer. 


Art is the union of man and nature; its realities are 
essentially man-made. Science is the separation of man 
and nature, so far as in a man’s universe this is possible. 
Science tries to see things as a disembodied intelligence, 
a robot intelligence, would see them. It prefers the tes- 
timony of a registering apparatus and pointer readings 
to the testimony of “a simple separate person.” But 
without that simple separate person, there is no art. 


LEO STEIN 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LOYALTY OF FREE MEN. By Alan Barth. Foreword by Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr. (xxi+253 pages, $3.00. New York: The Viking Press, 1951.) 


A democracy cannot afford to be anything but democratic. Once it adopts 
tyrannical methods to achieve ends, however seemingly reasonable, the crucial 
question is whether it can right itself again. Alan Barth raises this question 
for us, documenting the extent to which we have travelled the road to tyranny, 
and calling for a new survey of our loyalty policies. His sights are unerring 
in the precision with which he distinguishes between loyalty and orthodoxy. 
According to his careful collation of the evidence, the process of converting 
loyalty into orthodoxy has gone dangerously far. It is bringing about a dulling 
and oppressive conformity; it has already lost for us the use of much of our 
best scientific talent; it has ruined careers, and has even been responsible for 
premature deaths; it is making trade-schools of our universities; it is giving us 
a police-state; it is jeopardizing world peace; in short, it is destroying the price- 
less values of a democratic society. 

Whether or not it is the cause of our bewildering problems, the communist 
scare is at least the immediate occasion of them. Mr. Barth sanely proceeds 
by declaring that although the Communists have forsaken the American 
tradition, that although Russia is pursuing expansionist policies, and that 
although the Communist Party of the United States is an instrument of Russian 
foreign policy, nevertheless we can gauge the potentialities for mischief of the 
Communist | arty only by going to the facts concerning present membership 
in it, together with its history during the last two decades (pp. 21-24). Once 
it is realized that membership in the Party is of the order of one-thirtieth 
of one per cent of the population, some basis is available for judging the limi- 
tations of its capacity for evil. In his estimation of its power (based largely 
upon the figures of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover) Mr. Barth adduces convincing analyses 
to show that the actual threat to our security is minimal. The FBI had no 
difficulty after Pearl Harbor in rounding up spies and saboteurs among the 
American-Japanese (not to be confused with the fiasco of a wholesale evacuation 
from the West Coast), and they should have no greater difficulty in rounding 
up spies and saboteurs among the Communists. However distasteful we find 
Communism, we desperately need to evaluate the magnitude of the threat on 
the basis of fact; not on that of prejudice, propaganda, or irrational fear. 
Only by doing so are we able to come to a method of distinguishing the role 
played by the Communists from that played by the Americanists. 

The feat of clearly differentiating the part played by the Americanists from 
that played by the Communists is a truly important achievement in Mr. Barth’s 
book. As the book unfolds and ranges over the field of encroachments upon 
personal liberty, extending all the way from Congressional Acts, to punishment 
by publicity, to loyalty boards, to the assumption of juridical powers by the 
FBI, to the debasement of universities, the author brings to light what all 
American citizens need to know, and what Professor Chafee adds, “they should 
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be worried by”—namely, the suppression of ideas, the quarantine of hostile 
doctrines, the assassination of character, the distrust of intellectuals, and 
especially “the right of the American people to know what they need to know 
if they are to be self-governing” (passim, and p. 192). To convince himself of 
this, a person should devote some time to this very readable and significant 
little volume in order to form his own opinion. As a reviewer, however, I should 
like first to quote some jottings that appear to me to contain important insights, 
and then to discuss more fully one aspect of the book close to the hearts of those 
concerned with education and the universities, such as the readers of this 
Review may be assumed to be. 

Mr. Barth tells us, “Espionage and sabotage are real dangers; subversion is 
a bugbear” (p. 45). Speaking of the resolution of Congress in 1938 creating 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, he says, “The adjective ‘un-Amer- 
ican,’ which is employed twice in this resolution, is its range-finder. The House 
left the term altogether unfocused. It might have used any of a dozen other 
terms—‘unpatriotic,’ ‘unpopular,’ ‘unconventional,’ ‘undesirable,’ ‘unapproved,’ 
to suggest but a few. Any of these is as definite and meaningful as ‘un-Amer- 
ican.’” In regard to peace he observes, “No matter how bitter the antagonism 
between the United States and the USSR may be—the figure of speech ‘cold 
war’ should not be permitted to lead us into semantic confusion—we are not 
now at war with Russia; and to behave as though we were is to end all hope 
of finding a peaceful solution” (p. 46). And again, “How much corruption 
can be conveyed by such a sense of absolute power [that is, by creating the 
atom bomb] was nakedly disclosed in the talk about ‘preventive’ war indulged 
in by a good many otherwise moral and responsible people” (p. 180). In 
punishment by publicity, he discovers that “the pinnacle in this process was 
reached by the Committee in its report on the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare. ‘Entertainer at the Washington meeting,’ the report disclosed, ‘was 
Susan Reed, employed by Café Society, a night club owned by Barney Joseph- 
son, brother of Leon Josephson, leading Communist, Soviet Secret Service 
operative, charged with passport frauds’” (p. 62). In regard to the loyalty 
program he reports the discharge from the Veterans Administration of a Mr. 
James Kutcher, a private first class in the army who lost both legs in the Battle 
of San Pietro in Italy. Mr. Kutcher was an open member of the Socialist 
Workers Party, a bitterly anti-Stalin splinter group. But Tom Clark as Attorney 
General classified the Party “not only as ‘subversive’ but also as ‘Communist’ 
and as an organization which seeks ‘to alter the form of government in the 
United States by unconstitutional means’” (p. 108). Admitting that the FBI 
has been a model for the apprehension of criminals, yet he questions the 
legitimacy of its operations in regard to subversive activities: “The investigation 
of subversive activities and of disloyalty is not a police operation at all—save 
in those countries where political police are countenanced” (p. 154). Finally, 
on the scientific and intellectual level, he asserts: “Behind this distrust of the 
scientists liés an unconscious distrust of intellectuals in general—that is to say, 
of men with ideas. Men with ideas are liable to be unorthodox—today’s 
euphemism for disloyal or untrustworthy” (p. 193). 
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Mr. Barth finds that, even from the point of view of national security, one 
of the worst features of our program is the gagging of scientists. Security is 
not to be identified with secrecy (p. 181). The nation’s need for scientific 
supremacy is not to be “served by a profligate waste of scientific talent” (p. 199). 
Yet we are driving scientists away from the laboratories instead of offering 
them inducements to search for the real secrets—the secrets of nature. It is 
now abundantly clear that there is no one secret formula for the release of 
atomic energy. If there is a secret at all, it is the ingenuity of scientists, 
engineers, and productive technicians to work together in furthering the ideals 
of freedom and humanity. No doubt there is information to be kept from 
public purview, but the extent of classified information is out of all proportion 
to the needs of internal security. The public is not in a position to make 
intelligent appraisals of political problems because it has not been able to find 
out the non-secret implications of the use of atomic energy. It has had to rely 
upon the “security of secrecy” fostered by an anti-democratic program, instead 
of being able to rely upon the “security of achievement” to bring about truly 
worthy ends. 

This growing distrust of the intellect comes to make our universities easy 
targets of disloyalty campaigns. State legislative committees are outdone only 
by regents and university administrators in their attempts to destroy “nests 
of communists,” supposedly in our midst. The ends of education, it is asserted, 
are being distorted by the presence of disloyal teachers who indoctrinate the 
youth with un-American ideas. These teachers are said to be unfree, for their 
decisions are made for them in Moscow. Only free minds are capable of 
teaching free minds, and these are minds free from subversive thoughts. So the 
usual charges run. President Allen of the University of Washington was in the 
vanguard when he concluded that a Communist cannot be “a sincere seeker 
after the truth, which is the first obligation and duty of the teacher.” He 
finds that members of the Communist Party are therefore “incompetent, 
intellectually dishonest, and derelict in their duty to find and teach the truth.” 
This cavalier indictment is of course not without its answers. 

The weight of the traditions of the learned professions overbalances President 
Allen’s dicta. The American Association of University Professors, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, Phi Beta Kappa, together with noble and courage- 
ous teachers, and even an unusual chancellor, such as Robert Hutchins, demur. 
They demur on the basis of the principle of what a learned profession is; 
they demur on the basis of the un-American principle of guilt by association; 
and they demur on the juridical principle of clear and present danger. And 
when informed, they also demur on the principle of respect for their students, 
whom they know to have sufficient perspicacity and judgment to be capable 
of distinguishing between teaching and indoctrination. 

An even more important demurrer is contained in a realistic grasp of the 
issues, such as Mr. Barth and Professor Chafee possess. The latter writes: 
“My point is that if you once recognize a blanket disqualification for Com- 
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munists, advantage is sure to be taken of this concession to try to bar a con- 
siderable number of teachers who are not Communists. If you start with 
Communists, you won’t stop there” (p. xxvii). Having disqualified Communists, 
the next step is former Communists, and then those who talk like Communists, 
and then sympathizers with them, and then sympathizers with sympathizers, 
ad nauseam. It should not be forgotten that some twenty University of Cali- 
fornia professors were dismissed, not because they were Communists, but 
because they were “disrespectful of authority.” Gmnarled issues such as these 
inevitably arise. Mr. Barth’s reply may be restated in the following propositions: 
(1) Since no one is compelled to become a Communist, and since one may 
leave the Party at will, membership must be presumed as much a free choice, 
however benighted, as any other affiliation. (2) It cannot be presumed that 
all Communists embrace equally all dogmas promulgated from Moscow. (3) 
Doctrinarians are not limited to Communists, and every strong conviction 
precludes its opposite. And (4) to deny freedom in any form on the pretext 
that a person is not free is to put freedom into the straight jacket of orthodoxy 
(pp. 221-2). If the problem is conceived of as a truly practical one, the best 
answer is still that which Jefferson held out to prospective teachers at the 
University of Virginia: 


This institution will be based on the illimitable freedom of the human mind. For here we 
are not afraid to follow truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate error so long as reason is 
free to combat it. 


From the above discussion it should be clear that the reviewer considers 
The Loyalty of Free Men to be an excellent volume. What criticism he would 
make concerns only the self-imposed limitations of the point of view of the 
author. The task of digging out relevant and illustrative data is accomplished 
deftly. Yet Mr. Barth does not convey to the reader a sense of the larger 
issues in the perspective of contemporary world tensions. To be sure, he distills 
much of the best of the American tradition, relying heavily upon the Bill of 
Rights. He scarcely alludes, however, to the urgent problems so boldly attacked, 
say, by President Roosevelt’s National Resources Planning Board in their pro- 
posals for a new Bill of Rights to supplement the original. 

My suggestion is that a twentieth-century perspective is needed if there is 
to be a concerted attack upon the anti-democratic forces today—a perspective 
that will attack social injustices in all their ramifications, including the problems 
of minorities, the need for giving the working man a status of dignity in fact, 
and above all, the need for realistically coming to terms with the problem 
of a just peace for the nations of the world. In this perspective the Americanists 
will truly be recognized for what they are. As long as the American people 
permit these characters to block efforts towards peace by the artifice of label- 
ling them “appeasement,” the people can look forward to nothing but modern 
militarism with its horrendous consequences of rigorous conformism and 


deadening orthodoxy. BERTRAM Morris 


University of Colorado 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATURALISTS. By Joseph Ewan. (xvi + 358 pages, 
9 plates, $5.00. Denver: University of Denver Press, 1950.) 


The pioneer vanguard in any raw undeveloped country always includes some 
individuals more curious than mercenary, more esthetic than avaricious. The 
pioneer naturalists are of this group. The accounts of their observations of 
pioneer society, because so objective, have provided valuable contemporary 
records of all periods of American history. Thus, Peter Kalm’s Travels are more 
valuable today for the history contained than for the biology. No student of 
the development of pioneer society in America can neglect the travels of the 
early naturalists. These records are scattered, however, and they are seldom 
brought together even for the benefit of biologists. Before the publication of this 
volume by Joseph Ewan no general account of the naturalists of the Rocky 
Mountain region had appeared. This work, in attractive format and appro- 
priate typography, now provides such an account. Whether one’s interests are 
in general cultural development or specifically in natural history this book 
cannot be overlooked by anyone studying the early Rocky Mountain west. 

It is difficult to call to mind an individual better qualified by personal inter- 
est and enthusiasm to bring together this material than is Joseph Ewan. He 
has travelled the length of the Rockies from New Mexico into Canada, camping 
and climbing along the routes of the early biological explorers. His enthusiasm 
for the mountains is genuine, too, but is no greater than his familiarity with 
the musty sources of history. His ability to keep the scent as he follows a bio- 
graphical trail marked only by old letters, newspaper accounts, hotel registers, 
and herbarium labels is an essential attribute of this author. 

The book is in two sections. The first, after a brief historical introduction, 
consists of a series of biographical sketches of nine individuals who have figured 
variously in the development of Rocky Mountain natural history. Each account 
is accompanied by a photograph of the naturalist. One account is supplemented 
by a facsimile letter which constitutes the end papers of the volume. The indi- 
viduals chosen for these appreciative as well as biographical essays are men 
whose relations to natural history exploration in the Rockies have not been, in 
the opinion of the author, adequately treated elsewhere. They are not neces- 
sarily among the most important Rocky Mountain naturalists. Edwin James, 
who in 1820 was the first explorer to reach the summit of Pike’s Peak, is the 
first. T. D. A. Cockerell, whose studies in the Rockies extended over a period 
of sixty years, is the last. He brings us into the present, for naturalists of the 
present generation, like Ewan and the reviewer, knew him well before his death 
just three years ago. The others, in order, are John C. Fremont, Charles C. 
Parry, Edward L. Greene, Thomas C. Porter, H. N. Patterson, Marcus E. Jones, 
and Eugene Penard. Most of these men were botanists, true; and a zoologist 
would have made a somewhat different selection. However, no two authors or 
critics are likely to agree on the desired composition of such a group, and the 
sketches here presented are individually of value. Ewan’s interpretations of the 
contributions of these men, and the original material he has brought to light, 
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make them so. My only criticism of the sketches lies in the difficulty in follow- 
ing the geographic wanderings of certain individuals. A general map locating 
all place names used, many of which are not current, would have added ma- 
terially to the usefulness of these accounts; and maps of the itineraries of several 
of the more travelled individuals would have been of additional value. 

The second section of the book is the “Roster of Natural History Collectors, 
1682-1932.” This is an alphabetical who’s who of naturalists who made collec- 
tions, large or small, in the Rocky Mountains before 1932. The terminal date 
is a limitation the reader must keep in mind. Many who have made important 
contributions in recent years, Joseph Ewan among them, are omitted. The 
major naturalists of the period, in so far as I can determine, are all included, 
and to these well known names have been added a great number that are 
obscure or relatively unimportant. The whole makes an amazingly compre- 
hensive list. The biographical and bibliographical notations in this section make 
the roster indispensable for future investigators of the history of biological 
exploration in the Rockies. 

The task of compiling such a mass of factual material is probably too great 
to avoid a few errors. I doubt if there are more than a few, however. Samuel 
Garman is said to have met Louis Agassiz in San Francisco in 1872 and to have 
gone to Bolivia “with Agassiz” in 1874. Louis Agassiz died in 1873; Garman 
went to South America with the son, Alexander Agassiz. W. L. Sclater’s year 
of birth (1863) is given, and the implication is that he was living at the time 
the book went to press; he died in London in July, 1944, a victim of a robot 
bomb. These are minor errors, of course. More serious objections may be 
raised to the repeated use of certain inexact expressions. The word “some- 
time” as a substitute for an exact period of time, often when the dates were 
readily available to the biographer, is annoying, as is the use of “professor” for 
any teaching rank in a college or university. The latter term is perhaps satis- 
factory in the early records, before ranks were widely recognized. I find, how- 
ever, a recent acquaintance who was no more than a graduate student assistant 
at the Universities of Wisconsin and California listed as a “professor” at these 
institutions. Zoologists would have appreciated information on the present loca- 
tions of early faunal collections, too, as explicit as that given for plant ma- 
terials. Nevertheless, the roster will prove invaluable as a ready starting-point 
for all who have occasion to investigate the activities of naturalist explorers and 
collectors in the Rockies. 

Comparison of this volume with S. W. Geiser’s Naturalists of the Frontier 
reveals a certain similarity suggested by Ewan himself. Geiser’s work, which is 
limited to the Texas frontier, contains ten biographical sketches. These are on 
the average more extended and more comprehensive than are the special 
sketches in the volume here reviewed. On the other hand, the “partial list” 
of Texas naturalists who worked between 1820 and 1880 does not aim at the 
completeness of a roster like that in Rocky Mountain Naturalists. The two 
books are somewhat comparable in arrangement, therefore, and to a certain 
extent may be used in the same fashion, but there is no overlapping in the 
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geographic regions considered or in the individuals selected for special bio- 
graphical accounts. The books complement each other usefully. There is a 
definite place and a valued place for this new book by Joseph Ewan. 


University of Colorado Gordon ALEXANDER 


SCHOLAR MOUNTAINEERS. By Wilfrid Noyce. With wood engravings by 
R. Taylor. (164 pages, $3.50. New York: Roy Publishers, 1950.) 


This volume treats the relation of mountains to a group of “scholars.” The 
group is diverse—Dante, Petrarch, Rousseau, De Saussure, Goethe, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Ruskin, Leslie Stephen, Nietzsche, Pope Pius XI, and Scott. There are 
few real mountaineers in the group. Pope Pius is one; Leslie Stephen another. 
Scott, explorer who pushed into the wastelands of the Antarctic, was a rugged 
outdoor man who could give wings to words. Petrarch, Goethe, and Ruskin 
were scramblers. But most of the “scholars” were men who only looked at 
mountains and found in them romance, vicarious thrills, a symbolism for their 
writings, or an escape from people and problems. 

There is the gentle Wordsworth, soaking up the atmosphere of the hills 
and translating their beauty and endurance into a philosophy of life. The 
delicate Keats used mountains in figures of speech to light or emphasize traits 
of people. Nietzsche used them as stage props for death-defying men—for men 
who built character out of suffering, and courage out of fear. Nietzsche in 
fact produced his Superman on crags and dizzy heights—the ideal which fed 
the ambition of Hitler and Mussolini. So the book goes, a series of thumb- 
nail sketches of men of letters who found inspiration or solace from the 
hills. This task often ends in exaggeration; for when one tries to relate an 
individual to a particular influence, he is apt to get lost. The human personality 
is too complex for the task, even when the psychoanalyst tries it. Mountains 
do have a decent influence on men. But to some the mountains may be 
only the expression of a hideous, subconscious influence somehow related to 
guilt and sin. The author probably would not disagree, though it makes a 
project such as this extremely theoretical and less ambitious than Walther 
Kirchner undertook in “Mind, Mountain, and History,” (Journal History of 
Ideas, XI, 412). 

Perhaps that is why the best writing in this book is about those who knew 
the outdoors and who scaled the heights. What they did and how they did it 
are enough to explain the men. That is why failure to include the Himalayan 
experts — the real mountaineers — is noticeable to one who knows the moun- 
tains. Some who knew the Himalayas were “scholars” too. The quiet and shy 
Frank Smythe wrote beautifully in The Valley of Flowers and by deed gave 
more depth of feeling to mountains than the introspective group of “scholars” 
(included in this book) ever did. Yet that criticism may not be fair, since men 
like Smythe and Irving and Mallory might change the character of the book. 

A distinctive quality of the volume is the wood engravings by R. Taylor. He 
caught more of the personality of the mountains than some of the “scholars.” 


Washington, D.C. WituiaM O. Doucias 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE WESTERN PUEBLOS. By Fred Eggan. 
(324 pages, including 26 illustrations and a map of the Pueblo region, $6.00. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950.) 


Eggan’s Social Organization of the Western Pueblos is a volume to be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of two major uses—(1) as a piece of research based 
upon original field investigation supplemented by the published accounts of 
other anthropologists and leading to conclusions basic to further investigation 
and research, and (2) as a textbook for classes concerned with Southwestern 
ethnology or with social process in general. In both it stands as a major 
contribution. 

For some years anthropologists have used the term “Western Pueblos” to 
cover the Hopi villages—Zuni, Acoma, and Laguna—in which grouping was 
recognized on the basis of similarities in their social structure rather than on 
mere geographic contiguity. Eggan’s volume is an effort not at describing but at 
understanding. His introduction is a succinct essay outlining the interests and 
aims of modern students of social organization and the principles on which 
their science is based. The primary data of such studies consists of the behavior 
of individuals in social situations which have been defined according to the 
concepts of the culture. 

Similarity in form of social relations within two groups does not necessarily 
indicate similarity in meaning. The interaction of form and meaning, developed 
as adaptation to problems of social and natural environment over the period 
of tribal history is fundamental to understanding that tribe today. It likewise 
is fundamental to eventual formulation, through comparative studies of a 
number of tribes, of generalities or laws concerning correlation and covariation 
of social phenomena, in the same way that synthesis of common denominators 
in comparative data on the observed actions of natural phenomena lead to 
statement of laws in the natural sciences. Although natural laws may be more 
easily tested than social laws, the use of the hundreds of different cultures 
still existent in the world as a laboratory for the study of structural principles 
has just begun. Eggan’s interests are clearly formulated; he is studying “. . . (1) 
the nature and functions of the social organization in each of the western 
Pueblos and (2) the possibility of classifying these as varieties of a single 
specialized type of social structure and of explaining the variations in terms 
of social and historical factors.” 

The kinship system, which he feels has been proved to be one of the most 
useful indices of social structure, is the fundamental tool of approach for his 
study. The structural principles of kinship which stem from various types 
of interpersonal relationships in the biological family have been found to 
underlie other types of institutions within the same culture and hence to 
explain them: Eggan’s primary concern has been to delineate the position 
of the lineage as fundamental to the social organization and to the thought 
patterns of these pueblos and even, through borrowing, to the people of Hano, 
the Tanoan group which moved from the Rio Grande to the first Hopi mesa 
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about 1700. This concentration upon the matrilineal lineage, strongest in Hopi, 
has permitted acceptance and easy integration of migrating groups from pre- 
history onward but at the same time has militated against close centralization 
of authority even within a single village. The matrilineal, matrilocal household 
and the matrilineal, patrilineal, and classificatory kin make up one’s intimate 
universe. Herein lies the security of the individual; outside there is a marked 
expectation of bickering and distrust. 

With the lineage as backbone of this type of organization, the clans, the 
religious societies, and all the affairs and ceremonies of each fall into place 
like the bones and flesh of a body. We see little of the surface appearance of 
that body; Eggan has not intended his scholarly treatise as a guide book for 
tourists nor even as a report upon the appearance, arts and crafts, and general 
customs of the villagers. But to supplement his analysis of social organization 
as seen today, he summarizes the prehistoric background of each village, as far 
as such reconstruction has been worked out by archaeologists, and considers 
the social institution as adjustment mechanisms of survival value during such 
crisis events as drought and famine, forced migrations, adaptations to new 
environment, and amalgamations with other groups. He is especially interested 
in possibilities of working out the development of the Hopi system, with their 
basic form of what is known as the Crow kinship system, from the simpler 
forms of the Basin patterns, to which their language indicates close relation- 
ship. The agreement of anthropologists on historic reconstruction for the 
Western pueblos provides excellent correlative material for such studies. Even 
for the Eastern group, which Eggan covers briefly in rounding out his picture, 
there is at present archaeological dissention over but a few minor ties in 
relating the Pueblos of today to the roots, stems, and branches of the prehistoric 
Pueblo culture. (See discussion of several views extant: “Pueblo Social Organ- 
ization and Southwestern Archaeology,” Notes and Comments, American 
Antiquity, 1951.) 

Archaeologists and ethnologists will differ with Eggan more on occasional 
details than in his conclusions, although he cautiously states them to be 
tentative. And where do we move from these? The Apache-Navajo groups, 
the Yuman-speaking tribes, the Pima-Papagoes, and others from outside the 
Southwest, he points out, provide “opportunities for controlled comparisons 
which will give us additional insights into the nature of social structure and 
the factors affecting their development, and such studies will ultimately con- 
tribute to a more comprehensive reconstruction of social organization in the 
Southwest. . . . By analyzing the directions of change under particular condi- 
tions, it should be possible to work out the stages by which a social system 
shifts from one stable configuration to another.” Here Eggan is presenting 
a prospectus which promises not only further theoretical understanding but 
even the hope of some practical adjustments to problems of culture stress in 


a changing world scene. FLORENCE HAWLEY ELLIs 


University of New Mexico 
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NAVAHO RELIGION, A Study of Symbolism. By Gladys A. Reichard. (Two 
vols., 800 pages, $7.50. Bollingen Series, XVIII. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1950.) 


All students of the American Indian, and of the Navajo in particular, must be 
grateful to Dr. Gladys Reichard for giving us for the first time an exhaustive 
treatment of Navajo religion—probably one of the most complicated religious 
systems to be found among the American aborigines, and certainly one of the 
most tenacious. In two substantial volumes she has given us a thorough treatise, 
from the Navajo view, of the universe, of the world, right down to the individual 
over whom the medicine man performs his rites. 

The casual reader (if indeed he did read the books!) would probably be most 
surprised to learn that Navajo religion recognizes no Supreme Being—the 
“Great Spirit” of Longfellow and Cooper was probably an idea borrowed from 
early missionaries, if any tribes professed such belief—and to find that what 
he conceived as the more or less impromptu beatings of drums and ‘rattles 
and the singing of endless chants is in reality a carefully prescribed, unchange- 
able ceremonial and ritual, based upon, or perhaps subsequently supported by, 
a carefully rationalised philosophy of the universe. 

The student of anthropology, on the other hand (and the book is a must 
for all such) will revel in the careful study Miss Reichard has made of both 
the theory and the practice of her fascinating subject. It would be quite out 
of place for a review of so stupendous a work to present anything approaching 


a digest. The books must be read and studied. 

Adverse criticism can be boiled down to two points: one quite general but 
with particular applications; the other mere particulars. 

When a scholar in one science undertakes a serious work in another science, 
he invites sharp criticism. A work on religion lies in the realm of Theology, 


” 


“Queen of Sciences.” Anthropology is related, but it is a different science. 
A theologian reviewing this book is confused at finding terms used in an 
unscientific manner, and apparently at times with a meaning purely arbitrarily 
attached by the author—a practice that certainly would arouse great excite- 
ment in the realm of other sciences! The first page of the first chapter stopped 
me with the phrase “deific decrees.” I got well into the book before deciding 
that “deific” for our author probably means “of supernatural origin,” or per- 
haps “with divine sanction.” “Dogma,” “hierarchy,” “priesthood,” “impec- 
cable,” are among the scientific terms misused. 

Among the particulars: In the “Note on The Navaho Language,” page xix, 
Miss Reichard says “‘l’ is . . . approximately as in ‘play,’” which it certainly 
is not; also she lists ‘t? among the consonants having approximately the values 
as in English, which is not true if the ‘t’ is followed by a vowel, as it often is. 
In explaining: her diacritical marks, she has allowed the printer to omit the 
cedilla which she is explaining. (There are few typographical errors, considering 
the intricacy of the subject and of the mechanics of Miss Reichard’s peculiar 
phonetic system.) One might wish that the very copious and valuable notes 
which appear in the back of the book had been printed as footnotes, or else 
had been serially numbered throughout the book; as it is, they are numbered 
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anew in each chapter, and the reader is forced either to remember the number 
of the chapter he is working on, or to refer back to its heading, in order to 
find the proper note—a form of exercise calculated to weary any but a most 
avid searcher after knowledge. Similarly, in reading Chapters 11 to 13, largely 
concerned with color, one feels a slight annoyance to be referred to volume 
two for explanation of the color abbreviations. 

The type is clear and attractive, as one expects to find it in Pantheon Books, 
and the format of the volumes excellent. An appropriate jacket has been 
designed by E. McKnight Kauffer. “— 


St. Christopher’s Mission to the Navajo, Bluff, Utah 


THE AMERICAN MIND: AN INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN 
THOUGHT AND CHARACTER SINCE THE 1880’S. By Henry Steele 
Commager. (ix+-476 pages, $5.00. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950.) 


The basic assumption in this stimulating study of the recent intellectual history 
of the United States is that the decade of the 1890’s was the “Great Divide” 
in American life. Before that time the Americans were mainly rural and 
agrarian, largely isolated from the rest of the world, and usually quite sure 
about their religious convictions and moral standards; since then they have 
been to a great extent urban and industrial, deeply involved in world affairs, 
and beset by doubts. The reasons for these changes are obvious; this book deals 
with some of their effects on American mentality and conduct. 

After a thoughtful analysis of American life as it was in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, the author turns to an examination of the ideas 
and opinions of a selected group of men and women who spoke for and to 
the Americans in the realms of literature, philosophy, religion, history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, law and politics. Professor Commager shows how the theories 
of evolution, which so disturbed long established religious beliefs, found in 
John Fiske an ardent champion; how the philosophers William James, Charles 
Peirce, and John Dewey evolved pragmatism on the basis of evolutionary con- 
cepts of change; and how William G. Sumner found new support for a laissez- 
faire economics in the convenient doctrine of the survival of the fittest. 
Biological and economic determinism in turn were reflected in the writings 
of such “irrationalists and primitivists’” as Sherwood Anderson, Ernest Heming- 
way, Ezra Pound, Gertrude Stein, and Robinson Jeffers. They apparently 
believed that it was “not the stars in their courses but the glands in their 
secretions” that fixed the destiny of man. 

As might be expected from a historian, students of social relationships receive 
considerable attention. There is one chapter on Thorstein Veblen, whose keen 
analysis of economic and social behavior marked him as one of the most acute 
critics of modern life. Frederick Jackson Turner, Vernon L. Parrington, and 
Charles A. Beard are considered together since they had in common an interest 
in historical interpretation. The claim of politics to be a social science is 
investigated, along with a discussion of the political theories of Woodrow 
Wilson. But Wilson was also a political leader, as were Bryan, La Follette, 
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and the two Roosevelts. The applications of theory to practice are examined 
sympathetically in the political activities of these five great leaders of American 
democracy. Dean Roscoe Pound and Mr. Justice Holmes are presented as 
masters of the new jurisprudence—men who resolved “the conflict between 
fixed, mechanical concepts of law and dynamic, progressive ideas in politics.” 

Since the book begins with what might be called a character sketch of the 
nineteenth century Americans, it ends appropriately with a similar appraisal 
of their twentieth century heirs and successors. What had been the effects 
of two world wars, a great depression, increased industrialism, and the dis- 
appearance of some of the old guide posts along the path of duty and morals? 
According to Mr. Commager, his countrymen were still optimistic, but more 
restrained in their hopes for the future; there were more signs of standardization, 
even regimentation, and the vulgarization of culture; there was less toleration 
of dissent. But some of the changes were for the better: standards of business 
and political morality had risen and there was a fuller recognition of the 
responsibility of the United States on a shrinking globe. 

The title of this book is too broad to describe precisely its contents. The 
author recognizes this and says in the Preface: “If eighteenth century titles 
were still fashionable, I would call this book Prolegomenon to an Interpretation 
of Some Aspects of American Thought and Character from the 1880’s to the 
1940’s.” The word “interpretation” should be stressed. This book is not an 
encyclopedia of facts even with respect to the topics treated, and the person 
who tries to use it as a reference book may be disappointed now and then 
in finding so little on some subjects that seem relevant to certain chapters. 
With respect to some of these omissions or areas of little emphasis—and art, 
education, criticism, psychology, anthropology, business, science, and technol- 
ogy are mentioned specifically—Mr. Commager gives the all-sufficient reason 
that either he does not know enough about them or he has not made up his 
mind about them. Let some other men who write books exercise a similar 
restraint! 

Professor Commager acknowledges that he is a disciple of the late Vernon 
L. Parrington, whose untimely death came before the completion of the third 
volume of his monumental Main Currents in American Thought. But as to 
Parrington, Commager points out that he did not pretend to be indifferent 
towards the man and movements he described. On the contrary, “he inter- 
preted American intellectual history as a struggle between the forces of free- 
dom and privilege, and he deliberately took sides in that struggle” (p. 300). 
And so does Mr. Commager. His heroes are the liberals of the time, those who 
kept alive the Jeffersonian tradition. Whether he is entirely fair to the con- 
servative point of view may be questioned. A bias against business, at least as it 
has operated in the United States in the recent period, appears in various 
disparaging comments. Whether so intended or not, The American Mind 
is a fitting complement to Parrington’s posthumous third volume. 

This is a book of major significance; and it is written in a manner and 


style appropriate to the importance of the subject. Pe a a a 


University of Colorado 
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VALUE: A COOPERATIVE INQUIRY. Edited by Ray Lepley. (ix+-487 
pages, $6.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949.) 


Value theory is a relatively new branch of philosophy, its origin usually being 
traced to the investigations and debates of a distinguished group of Austrian 
economist-philosophers in the latter part of the 19th century. The question 
central to their inquiry was: Is there not some way of subsuming instances of 
moral goodness and rightness, aesthetic beauty, sensual comfort, etc., under 
the single heading of Value? The answer of course was Yes; and ever since, 
there has been great agitation over the subsequent question: What, then, is 
the generic nature of value? Some have claimed that value is the property of 
an object which is of interest to somebody. Others have countered that object 
or no object, value resides in the satisfaction of a desire. Still others have 
insisted that value always has a social setting, representing an achieved integra- 
tion of interests. And yet again there are those who require a meeting of 
certain biological requirements for a correct attribution of value. Along other 
lines there have been debates as to whether values are exclusively conative or 
emotive and (thus) extrarational. The field has commanded more and more 
attention, not alone of philosophers but also of psychologists, sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, biologists, and others. And insofar as the humanities have to do 
with wisdom and the good life, value theory must be counted as a central 
humanistic discipline. 

In 1944 John Dewey published in the Journal of Philosophy a short article 
in which he set forth four groups of questions he took to be at the very core 
of the philosophy of value. These he briefly discussed along with some possible 
answers; but mainly his article was a challenge to philosophers to come out of 
the bushes, take a stand, and thus determine where are the main agreements 
and disagreements. Much simplified the questions are substantially these: 


- 1. Is it the same for something to be desirable as for it to be desired? 


2. In order for value to exist need there be appraisal? 


What, if anything, serves to distinguish statements of fact from judg- 
ments of value? . 


Are value judgments wholly subjective and irrational or are they amen- 
able to some kind of scientific method? 


Value: A Cooperative Study is the result of an attempt to collect some 
answers by prominent contemporary thinkers to these fundamental questions. 
Furthermore, there is something more here than just the usual parade of 
opinions: each essay is criticized by two of the other contributors and there is 
in turn a rejoinder. The principle is recommended for use in the compilation 
of other symposia. 

Although the fourteen contributions to this value are not representative 
of all schools of thought, there is variety here, not only in answers given, but 
in interpretation of the questions asked, methodology employed, and aspects 
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of the problems emphasized. Thus Charles Morris, as might be expected, uses 
the approach from theory of signs; whereas C. E. Ayres’ interests are in “The 
Value Economy”; Stephen Pepper, again, analyzes out the value components 
from a simple tale of a thirsty geologist in search of water; and DeWitt Parker 
elaborates his theory that the indispensable basis for value is somebody’s wishing 
or desiring — with the cognitive elements strictly subordinate and instrumental. 
And yet the result is not merely that of a confused welter of subjective 
effusions. Most of the essays are closely reasoned attempts to answer problems 
felt to be genuine; furthermore, the contributions in large part complement 
each other. As Stephen Pepper has elsewhere said, “Whatever comes out of 
this material by way of guidance in human problems of choice and evaluation 
will be much more complicated than anything envisaged in earlier periods, but 
it will also be much more firmly established in fact and possibly more effective 
in the attainment of better judgments for individual and social health and 


harmony. JaMEs L. JARRETT 


University of Utah 


SCIENCE IS A SACRED COW. By Anthony Standen. (221 pages, $2.75. 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1950.) 


Basically, Mr. Standen believes science is a sacred cow because: (1) It makes 
a fetish of “the scientific method,” and thereby makes vacuous claims for such 
attitudes of mind as objectivity, open-mindedness, healthy skepticism, integrity, 
loyalty to truth, and the like. (2) It studies (in biology) a mass of facts, which 
are related, not by logical thought, but by grand sweeps of the imagination. 
(3) It cannot ask (in psychology) the important questions, because much of 
our information comes by methods that are “unscientific.” (4) It demands 
(in the social sciences) that we suspend the question, “What shall we do about 
it?” His sweeping indictment admits as the only exceptions, mathematics and 
physics. Mathematics is a “good” science “because it is true.” Physics is a 
“good” science “because it closely resembles mathematics.” (It is interesting 
to pause and ask, What is the nature of something that resembles what is 
true? Needless to say Mr. Standen doesn’t answer this question, save to refer 
us to Plato’s analogy of the line in Book VI of the Republic.) Amid all his 
humor and wit (most of which left the reviewer unhumored), the author’s 
serious intent appears to be that of providing a Platonic interpretation for 
science. A good man is one who pursues “the true, the beautiful, and the 
good.” 

Mr. Standen’s prepossession about the world leads him to assert categorically 
that “even an indifferent theologian is better than a modern scientist.” He writes 
in a respectful tone of Lecomte du Noiiy, apparently not because of the latter’s 
scientific attainments but because of his espousal of a theological point of view. 
In any event his own cordiality to this point of view is unmistakable when he 
writes: “The first purpose of science is to learn about God, and admire Him, 
through His handiwork.” Does Mr. Standen want indifferent theologians to go 
into the laboratory? Or perhaps he wants scientists to go into the pulpit? 
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The distressing aspects of Science Is a Sacred Cow appear not in Mr. Standen’s 
theology, but in his treatment of the sciences, first, because of his gross distor- 
tions, and, secondly, because of the lack of an historical sense. He is simplistic 
in his outright denial that there is any reasoning in biology, just as if Darwin 
and Mendel accomplished nothing. (He doesn’t mention either of them.) 
He is satisfied with anthropomorphic interpretations of the behavior of squirrels, 
chickens, and the whole problem of animal mating. He is unaware of, or at 
least gives no hint of, the complex mathematical chains of reasoning in eco- 
nomics. He finds no systematic, theoretical structures in biology, psychology, 
or any of the social sciences. He is more likely to seize upon irresponsible 
statements of popular science (using material from Gallup polls or lie-detectors) 
than upon the solid achievements of scientific inquiry. He fails to see how 
science can help us to make decisions on what is best—just as if the Tennessee 
Valley Authority were worthless in human life. Instead, he presents us with 
a reversal of sanctities, making science the supreme bugaboo, of our woeful 
culture. 

The above criticisms may appear as too severe an indictment of the book. 
Charity would call for at least a mentioning of what virtues it may have. 
Mr. Standen’s plea for a readable vocabulary in science I find all to the good. 
Formidable circumlocutions do not make statements scientific, and scientists 
might very well take this advice to heart. Again, when Mr. Standen talks 
about physics, he talks like a scientist and usually makes good sense. It is 
when he goes afield of physics that he talks so much nonsense. 


The problems confronting scientists today are serious and require much 
hard thinking. One can appreciate scientists’ taking their responsibilities 
seriously in thinking through the cultural issues emerging from science, but 
Science Is a Sacred Cow is not a book that will assist in this difficult and 
important task. 


BERTRAM Morris 
University of Colorado 


THE MOUNTAIN MEADOWS MASSACRE. By Juanita Brooks. (vi+243 
pages, $5.00. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1950.) 


A PANEL REVIEW 
I 


Mrs. Brooks has taken a difficult, controversial subject and has treated it with 
praiseworthy objectivity. Her research has been thorough, as the extensive notes 
and bibliography testify. The writing is clear, the interpretation logical and 
forthright. 

In the first three chapters the author summarizes earlier Mormon history 
to present a background and setting that makes understandable this out-of- 
character performance at Mountain Meadows. 

With the mobbings which drove the Mormons from Missouri and Illinois 
still fresh in the minds of Utah’s settlers, they felt themselves a persecuted and 
hounded people. After having sought refuge in the desert and established a 
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home there, they were now being pursued by an army. The Mormons inter- 
preted the action as an enemy plan to effect their destruction. Governor 
Young declared martial law in Utah, local militia were mustered into service, 
and the people steeled themselves for bitter resistance. 

The residents were counselled to conserve their limited resources against a 
time of need. With a state of war existing, the Mormons refused to sell supplies 
to the Fancher emigrant party passing through their territory. Friction developed, 
and bitter recriminations were hurled by and against the company. The 
emigrants were leaving the Utah settlements with hatred and strong criticisms 
to carry to an outside world. This situation is not to be ignored in explaining 
the attack. 

Another important factor which the author emphasizes in the over-all picture 
was the Indian situation. The Mormons were surrounded by an aboriginal 
people who had no scruples against murder and theft. Once enlisted as allies 
of the Mormons in a war against the “Mericats,” and especially after some of 
their own blood had been spilt, the Indians could not be diverted from revenge 
and from the opportunity to seize the rich booty possessed by the emigrant train. 

Having encouraged or sponsored the Indian attack upon the Arkansas party, 
the whites became more and more involved, until the local leaders could see 
no escape and no choice but to exterminate the entire company, lest their 
tongues stir murderous reprisals in the California settlements toward which they 
were bound. 

After the deed was done, when participants had recovered their sanity, they 
saw everything in a different light. To talk at a distance and in general terms 
about eliminating their enemies was quite another thing from seeing stark bodies 
of murdered men and women. 

The massacre, horrible almost beyond belief, was after all an incident in 
a war, one of those regrettable excesses that occur when passions are inflamed 
and that have marred almost every military conflict. 

It has taken courage for a member of the Mormon Church to delve into 
what has generally been considered forbidden territory, and to pursue an investi- 
gation regardless of where the finger of blame might point. “This study,” writes 
Mrs. Brooks, “is not designed to smear or to clear any individual; its purpose 
is to present the truth. I feel sure that nothing but the truth can be good 
enough for the church to which I belong. . . . We will let the accomplishments 
of the Mormon pioneers weigh against their mistakes without apology” (p. vi). 

On the other hand, it is not difficult to understand or even to sympathize 
with the leaders of the Church in facing, through the years, the problems 
resulting from the massacre. One can readily appreciate the attitude taken by 
the Mormon Church immediately after the tragedy occurred. If the full facts 
had been published at once they would have brought such reprisals and revenge 
as might have invoked a wholesale slaughter of the Mormon settlers. There 
was impelling necessity for playing down the event and for covering up 
certain facts. 

But information on such an enormous crime could not remain permanently 
hidden, nor investigation and criticism be silenced. A strong anti-Mormon 
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press, hostile to the Saints on various grounds, agitated for investigation and for 
punishment of the guilty. Among the Mormons themselves, strange story 
mixtures of fact and fancy were circulated, and grew with the telling. Finally, 
regional residents who were innocent of actual participation or responsibility 
in the crime, began to demand prosecution and punishment of those responsible, 
so that the good names of the innocent might be cleared. 

By a process of elimination, partly by accident and partly by design, the 
story of which is traced with full details in the book, one of the actors was 
finally brought to trial. That he was a participant was freely admitted; 
in fact, he was Indian Farmer at the time and partly accountable for the acts 
of the Indians. But that he was solely, or indeed principally, responsible 
cannot be truthfully maintained. This the study abundantly shows. 

Statements that Brigham Young ordered the massacre or that it occurred 
with his approval are shown to be clearly false. In fact, when apprised of the 
possibility of such an eventuality he gave positive orders to prevent it; but 
his speeding messenger arrived too late. 

President Young’s position, policy, and course of action after the massacre 
are debatable. Mrs. Brooks considers him an “accessory after the fact,” in pro- 
tecting the actual perpetrators. The Mormon Church from the beginning had 
been a close-knit organization. Members had stood together; in fact, sometimes 
they had to stand together for survival. So the Church leaders, while internally 
condemning subordinates for mistaken judgment, excessive zeal, and perpetra- 
tion of a horrible crime, had at first shielded from outsiders all white participants 
in the massacre. But as demands for punishment of the crime persisted and 
mounted, it became clear that the clamor would never be silenced or satisfied 
until a death penalty were exacted. Finally John D. Lee was, in the tradition 
of ancient Israel, made a scapegoat to carry the sins of others—as well as 
his own. 

This decision and the resultant change in official Church attitude between 
the first and second trials of Lee are shown in the study. As to the wisdom, 
necessity or justification of the policy, opinions will differ. It was a hard 
decision to make, as it concerned conscience and the ultimate welfare of many 
individuals. It was made reluctantly, and doubtless after much thoughtful 
and prayerful deliberation. 

The details of the massacre, revolting as they are, have been told as definitively 
perhaps as they ever can be. Similarly, the various contributing factors—inciting 
causes, the attitudes, the accidents, the misguided zeal—are given a fair and 
balanced presentation. The over-all picture of this startling tragedy presents 
an almost unbelievable human contradiction: one of the most terrible massacres 
in American history was committed by kind and good men who, except for this 
one lamentable deed, lived lives of uprightness and honor. 

As the author indicates, when all is finally known the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre will doubtless be seen and judged as an example of mob psychology, 
a product of war hysteria. eo 


State Historical Society of Colorado 
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II 


In this volume, which is bound to raise Mormon blood pressure, the author 
has plunged into a controversy which is nearly a century old. Mrs. Brooks, 
herself a Mormon, is perfectly aware of the dynamite she is handling and 
makes that fact abundantly clear in the preface to her work. Regardless of any 
recriminations which follow she is convinced, as any scholar ought to be, that 
it is high time for facts and that attempts on part of the Church to blot out 
the affair are, and have been, wrong. 

In her determination to tell a complete and straight story she appears to have 
succeeded admirably in spite of the fact that she received the expected non- 
cooperation from Church authorities (see pp. 164-165). Without doubt, she 
has produced the definitive work, to date, on the macabre scene enacted 
those September days of 1857 in the mountains of southern Utah. She has 
fixed the responsibility of the massacre on the Mormons beyond any question 
and has buttressed her argument with an impressive array of damaging 
documents. What she has not done, and cannot do—because present Mormon 
Church officials are determined that the skeleton shall not be unlocked from 
the closet — is to properly assess the degree of responsibility of Brigham Young 
in the proceedings. 

It is to be appreciated that the Mormon Church was unwilling to lay the 
facts of the Mountain Meadows Massacre before its own people, as well as 
the rest of the United States, in the stormy days which followed the event. 
The relationship of Utah to the rest of the country was touchy in the extreme 
and gentiles apparently had all the reasons they needed for criticizing the Saints. 
Why add fuel to the fire? More than that, to have opened the record would have 
certainly incriminated Mormons high enough in Church circles to have em- 
barrassed that organization considerably. But, by now, as Mrs. Brooks correctly 
points out, with the perspective of time and with old antagonisms dead, 
why not the truth? Any withholding of materials, any secretiveness, can only 
result in more damage than a revelation of them would cause. Often that 
which is withheld is regarded as much more important than it often turns out 
to be. While Brigham Young might be excused for his suppression of the 
facts, surely Mormon officials of today cannot, and in so doing they serve 
the Church ill. 

Mrs. Brooks has done an eminently fine job with her materials. Her book is 
a heavily documented one, but she has used her sources skillfully and has 
analyzed them well. Although the event of the massacre covered a brief space 
of time, it lived on, in whispers, throughout Utah’s history. The story is. a 
moving one and relates how mass psychology operated, causing men to do deeds 
horrible in the extreme. Then, after the blood had been let, they sobered to 
the fact that they had engaged in butchery and no one wanted to take any 
responsibility. Finally, a scapegoat was selected in John D. Lee and he paid the 
price for everyone involved before a firing squad in March of 1877. 

The reader cannot move through the pages of the story without developing 
a complete sympathy for Lee, whose name had become so unsavory throughout 
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Utah in a twenty-year whispering campaign. One does not put the book down 
without the feeling that the sacrifice of Lee was as brutal and as unjust as the 
massacre itself and in it the Mormons brought down upon their heads a crime 
as inexcusable as the shooting of women and children at Mountain Meadows. 
Perhaps they are even more culpable in the latter act, for the massacre was 
consummated in the heat of excitement while General Johnston was marching 
his troops toward Utah and a general war hysteria prevailed, but the execution 
of Lee was a drawn-out, sordid story of deceit and cowardice on the part of 
his fellow men who pointed the finger at him in order to exonerate themselves. 

The author is certainly to be complimented on her work, first, because she 
has sought the truth in a thorough and scholarly fashion, and secondly, because 
she is a Mormon and is fully aware that past historical efforts like hers have 
not been regarded with favor by the Church. She has produced an excellent 
work on a subject which presented her with a number of problems at the outset 
and, credit to her, she has let the chips fall where they would. She has, in 
her efforts, proved two points: one, that Church officialdom had a good deal 
more to do with the Mountain Meadows Massacre than it wanted to, or wants 
to, admit; two, that nobody, not even a Mormon, is going to write Mormon 
history and have access to all the extant materials. 


res RoBERT G. ATHEARN 
University of Colorado . ” 


Il 


For more than ten years the reviewer has been actively engaged in the inter- 
pretation of the outstanding historical events which relate, either directly or 
indirectly, to a fuller understanding of southwestern Utah’s land of color. 
Southwestern Utah is richly endowed with landscape color, but depending on 
the day, the season, or the mood, this landscape may be inspiring, depressing, 
drab, or lacking in esthetic appeal. The “color” of southwestern Utah’s history 
is somewhat similar, for it has in times past been decidedly on the dark and 
ominous side of the spectrum. 

But like the landscape which emerges from the storm in a new radiance, 
although somewhat battered and worn and with considerable debris to be 
gathered up and disposed of, so it is with some of the episodes in the history 
of southwestern Utah. There are those, however, who have been able to see 
through the cause and effect of the storm; who have been able to recognize 
where the debris and rubble was deposited and what should be done to remove 
it to again reveal the true beauty in the picture of the struggle, survival and 
final achievement of those early pioneers to southwestern Utah. 

Many will no doubt feel that it was indeed fortunate that Juanita Brooks 
was one who finally accepted this challenge, for there are few students of south- 
western Utah history who could or would attempt to reconstruct what happened 
in those trying years from 1847 to 1877. All those who read this book care- 
fully and critically will surely be impressed by the “more than careful” presen- 
tation of facts on either side of this controversial episode. A less conscientious 
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investigator could have easily injected bitterness and vindictiveness into the 
emotional instability which culminated in this affair and the subsequent 
punishment or protection of the participants. 

If one attempts to analyze the book itself, it seems apparent that it is 
composed of two parts. Part one is an effort to answer the question, ‘Why did 
it happen?,” while the second part seems to be an attempt to explain why 
the affair was handled as it was by church, state and federal authorities. It is 
believed that most readers will find part one fully satisfactory in development. 
It is feared that some readers will consider the second part incompletely 
developed, and not possessing the essentials which will make it possible, once 
and for all, to bring this episode out of the realm of the mysterious and put 
it where it rightfully belongs, a purely historical event. In a sense the book is 
an unfinished work, and it is to be regretted that circumstances led to its “pre- 
mature” publication. Not until every known record book, journal, diary and 
affidavit are made available for study, will it be possible to bring satisfaction and 
assurance to the honest and conscientious student of southwestern Utah history. 
And since Juanita Brooks has so admirably developed the story thus far, surely 
no one would do her the injustice of making available to other investigators 
the known material which was withheld at this time. 

It is evident from the extended bibliography, references and affidavits that 
the author has devoted much time and effort to the gathering of all available 
facts, so that the work is indeed well documented. As a matter of fact, it is 
the small print and references that are in some instances the most revealing. The 
chapter divisions appear to be natural and logical, and each chapter introductory 
statement is emphasized by style and size of type. 

The general format and arrangement of the book is typical of the good work 
usually done by the Stanford University Press. It is unfortunate, however, that 
the publishers saw fit to design a jacket cover in which the word “massacre” 
was so set apart as to cause some, unaware of the textual material, at first 
glance to catalog the book in the “murder mystery” class. It is hoped that the 
publishers will give this seemingly insignificant matter careful consideration in 
any new edition. 

The book is indeed a most welcome addition to the very limited number of 
sound historical publications dealing with this period and this section of the 
western frontier. It should be carefully read by all those whose duty it is to 
interpret, either in part or whole, the salient and significant features associated 

; ~ q LP . 
with southwestern Utah's land of color. 7 


Zion National Park 


IV 


To one who is not a member of the Latter-day Saints Church, the most 
remarkable thing about this book is that it has been written by a Mormon. From 
the standpoint of objectivity and thoroughness, Mrs. Brooks has handled an 
extremely controversial subject as well as any outsider has ever done. Yet, 
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the tone of her treatment has been calm enough that this book has been read 
and reviewed by many Mormon groups without causing them to become upset 
or emotional about it. To me, this indicates a fine job. 

Aside from that, the volume is primarily an excellent re-write. As the 
author herself states, even the most superficial research shows that the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre was not the fault of just one man. Executive Document 
42 issued by the Senate of the 36th Congress made it very clear that a large 
number of Mormons were involved, but Forney pointed out that the thing that 
held up a fair trial was the fact that the Gentiles were more eager to fasten 
the crime on Brigham Young than to punish the actual perpetrators. This judg- 
ment was written within two years after the event. 

Burton, in his City of the Saints, for which he gathered material in 1859, 
said very definitely that the massacred travelers were attacked by Indians 
directed by white men. He then mentions that several Mormons, including 
Haight as well as Lee, approached and persuaded the beleaguered party to give 
up their guns. Burton’s statement as to the number of adults killed and children 
saved seems also to be quite accurate. 

Stenhouse in his book, Rocky Mountain Saints, written in the 1870’s, makes 
the same point that Mrs. Brooks does; the Mormons were stirred up by the 
threat of the army. They had heard about the murder of Parley P. Pratt. Sten- 
house also quotes the story of Argus in the Corinne Reporter. Stenhouse makes 
it clear that Philip C. Smith, Haight, and Dame were involved as well as Lee. 
He remarked the dominant theory was that Brigham Young did not order 
the crime, but that he didn’t want it investigated because it might hurt his 
fellow church men, and some of his followers might try to blame the tabernacle 
teachings for what they had done. Birney, Dwyer, Baskin and others make it 
abundantly clear that the main facts were known to nearly anyone who cared 
to investigate. 

Mrs. Brooks’ conclusion states that while the church leaders didn’t order the 
massacre, they helped create the conditions which made it possible. Her con- 
clusion and evidence that the Fancher party helped bring trouble on themselves 
are well documented and clarify one phase that has been reported in a variety 
of fashions. The evidence that the church leaders wanted to clear themselves 
by sacrificing Lee is circumstantial, but fairly convincing. The real documents 
of this case are still those to which the author was denied access. As it was, 
she did such an excellent compilation of available material that her book should 
become the standard reference on this subject. 


University of Utah 


L. H. KirKPATRICK 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


THE CHOREOGRAPHY OF CHARLOTTE IREY — HELEN LANGWorRTHY, “THE LITTLE 
THEATRE OF THE Rockies” — WRITERS’ CONFERENCES 


Conducted by 
JAMES SANDOE 


Verbalizing about dance is very 
much like verbalizing about music and 
the result is likely to sound like one 
of those moody blurbs that used to 
come along with “classical” records. 
Such notes these days seem to fasten 
less upon the composer’s early epilepsy 
and the love which so ravaged his 
heart when he emitted his fourth sym- 
phony. They seem now to concern 
themselves more with matters of form 
which, however limited in explaining 
meaning or effect, can be expressed ac- 
curately. 

But while a dance enthusiast I am 
also a dance illiterate and have not 
even its formal terminology to com- 
mand. Still, I should like, even if in 
a fairly inarticulate way, to write some- 
thing in tribute to the remarkable ac- 
complishment of Charlotte York Irey 
as teacher of dance and director of the 
Orchesis program at the University of 
Colorado. 

One thing I have learned in four 
years of watching rehearsals and per- 
formances: a dance of any real merit 
requires as careful study as a text with 
substance while the swatch of chore- 
ography that can be absorbed in a 
single viewing is like a hammock novel 
or a horse opera. This observation 
can scarcely be expected to surprise 
any good dancer but it may make some 
laymen a little more alert. 

Even so cheerful an excursion as 
Mrs. Irey’s “Case History” (1948) 
which described itself as “a psychiatric 


study done in the manner of the 
movies” rewarded a dozen seeings with 
delight because of a wittily perceptive 
planning which began with movie- 
cliches of situation and wound them 
artfully into a movie-pattern of cine- 
matic devices like the flashback and 
the simultaneous view of past and 
present. 

Her more serious dances, “The Scar- 
let Letter” (1947), “Vast and Hostile 
Were the Plains” (1949), “The Hour 
of Lead” (1950) and “Appointed to 
Destruction” (1951) while effective in 
a single experience of them, have their 
real affective power in repetition. This 
is rather the consequence of the tex- 
ture of the choreography (as “Hamlet” 
demands more of one than “George 
Barnwell”) than of any _ essential 
obscurity since Mrs. Irey seems to me 
to hold an admirable middle intention 
between the excruciating symbolism 
of such a modern dancer as Merce 
Cunningham and the equally extreme 
simplification of narrative in dance 
which might almost as well be called 
pantomime. 

Harriet Jeffery, reviewing the 1947 
performance, has stated the problem 
and marked the accomplishment. in 
the case of “The Scarlet Letter”: 


Successful translation of a novel into the 
medium of dance demands creative imagina- 
tion of a high order. It requires fidelity to the 
spirit of the narrative, together with the em- 
bodiment of that spirit in movement. It calls 
for music written in coordination with both 
literary meaning and choreography. In total 
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structure and detailed action, Mrs. Irey’s crea- 
tion of the five scenes admirably realized the 
basic intention. Howard Waltz, of the College 
of Music, wrote and played a score that was 
the auditory equivalent of the dance, and an 
important part of its emotional power. Narra- 
tive passages adapted from Hawthorne’s novel 

. served to identify character, situation and 
scene, leaving the dance free to express rather 
than to relate. 

Large group action in the opening and clos- 
ing scenes set the Puritan public in contrast 
and opposition to the principal characters. . 
The three middle scenes developed the per- 
sonalities and experiences of the three central 
characters. . . . The duets by Mrs. Bateman 
(Pearl) and Mrs. Irey (Hester Prynne), and 
Mr. Potter (Arthur Dimmesdale) and Mrs. Irey 
were superbly conceived and performed. Re- 
iteration of the musical theme of the latter 
duet in the tragic final scene at the moment 
of Dimmesdale’s public acknowledgment of 
Hester, was an inspired device which under- 
lined the irony of despair and emotional 
triumph. 


It is no accident that the most mem- 
orable of Mrs. Irey’s dances all have 
scores by Howard Waltz: theirs has 
been a singularly happy collaboration, 
the consequence of a rare understand- 
ing of the relationship between music 
and dance, a relationship in which 
music is integral, not accompaniment. 

I should like to write a great deal 
about the harsh power and poignant 
delicacy of “Vast and Hostile Were 
the Plains” but falter for words ade- 
quate or acute enough to recapture 
more than the faintest traces of its 
representation of loneliness and terror 
disintegrating into madness. The dance 
was suggested by O. E. Roéolvaag’s 
“Giants in the Earth” and was to me, 
perhaps from the very concentration 
of its effect, more powerful than the 
novel. Nor did it ever threaten for an 
instant to turn itself into yet another 
of those exercises in Americana which 
have been so gaudily popular in mod- 
ern dance. 
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“The Hour of Lead” (1950) began 
from Emily Dickinson’s lines about the 
variety of grief: “After great pain a 
formal feeling comes.” Against en- 
semble arrangements of fluid move- 
ment (the outward shows) it set solo 
movement of poignant harshness and 
violence in a very intricate parallel of 
patterns that was a creative realization 
of the verses. 

If you are inclined to jump at the 
word “creative” consider how far it 
is, nevertheless, true of dance as it is 
not of, say, an actor who has the 
playwright’s text and presumably his 
intention clear before him and whose 
job is rather a labor of transmission 
than creation. The choreographer may 
begin from a tangible source (a novel 
or a poem, say) but must take leave 
of it when stepping on a stage to begin 
the demanding task of transforming 


an idea into the movements of dance. 

The programs of Orchesis through 
six years and the contenting recollec- 
tion of nearly everything they represent 
in the four I have observed them show 
that Mrs. Irey’s capacity to create dance 
has been astonishing at once in its 


range and its fecundity. In general, 
her capacities seem to have been more 
effective in serious than in comic 
modes if only perhaps because the 
ideas informing the latter have not 
always been as happy or as thoroughly 
kneaded as “Case History.” 

All of this work has been done with 
undergraduates whose limits of ex- 
perience and capacity have been an 
essential consideration in planning. But 
the consequence of this understanding 
of limitation (as well as of people) 
has been to achieve within the group 
year after year an exceptional level 
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of attainment and of communication 
worthy of a scrutiny to which dance 
in college is rarely subjected. 

In this age of infinite records dance 
is disturbingly evanescent. We can see 
a play in its text, films stay safe 
packed away in vaults, we have our 
music on records and wires and tapes. 
But dance reduced to the mystery of 
stenographic notes keeps its secret. It 
might be possible to preserve a 
dance effectively on film but without 
enormous cost and all of the technical 
knowledge of film-making to manage 
the transmission we should get instead 
a burlesque. 

That is one reason why I fall back 
upon the inadequacies of words to 
mark a series of experiences which 
have been memorable, provoking and 
richly rewarding. They have been 
years of remarkable achievment, and 
settling to private recollection does not 
seem sufficient. 

* * * 


Being a diffident traveler and in- 
clined to lean upon preoccupations as 
an excuse for avoiding travel, I have 
rather heard of than seen the Little 
Theatre of the Rockies. What I had 
heard, though, made me curious to 
know more and having discovered 
about it what its founder-director, Miss 
Helen Langworthy, reports below, | 
can see ample reason to shake off 
diffidence to see a substantial venture 
in play production: 


Tue LitrLe THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES 


Colorado State College of Education 
at Greeley 
HELEN LANGWORTHY 


The Little Theatre of the Rockies 
was organized at the Colorado State 
College of Education in the summer 
of 1934, for the purpose of providing 


teachers of drama and young players 
opportunities to study theatre tech- 
niques through active participation in 
plays. The summer theatre through- 
out the fourteen seasons of its exist- 
ence has operated as a summer-stock 
group in so far as the organization 
of the rehearsal and production sched- 
ule are concerned. Qualified students 
are accepted through written applica- 
tions and recommendations received 
from drama directors in colleges and 
universities. They come from non-pro- 
fessional groups throughout the coun- 
try and in a few instances, the com- 
pany has included young professional 
players who wanted the experience of 
playing before a subscription audience. 
The majority of the company members 
are expected to do both acting and 
technical work which is carefully co- 
ordinated with the total program. 

In addition to training players and 
technicians in theatre work, further 
objectives of the theatre organization 
are: first, to provide a high quality of 
entertainment which is part of the 
Colorado State College of Education’s 
summer recreation program; second, 
to give the teacher student body op- 
portunity to observe some of the best 
contemporary drama _ performed by 
carefully directed and skillful players 
who devote a full time schedule to 
the summer production program; and 
third, to demonstrate artistic settings 
which are designed by the technical 
director and executed under his super- 
vision from a minimum of equipment 
and materials. 

The planning of the program 
throughout the fourteen seasons has 
been the responsibility of the director 
of the theatre. The criteria used in the 
selection of the plays has been: first, 
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the program must be representative 
of the best work of contemporary play- 
wrights; second, they must provide 
teachers with materials which will 
eventually be used in college or high 
school situations; and third, they must 
be within the ability of the players 
who were available during a particular 
season. 

As an indication of the type of pro- 
gram done by the Little Theatre of 
the Rockies, the 1950 summer season 
opened June 25 with the production 
of Samuel Spewack’s Two Blind Mice, 
a satire on Washington bureaucracy. 
It was followed by Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Mary of Scotland. The next week 
Terence Rattigan’s The Winslow Boy 
was presented. Lillian Hellman’s 
Watch on the Rhine, Richard Nash’s 
The Young and Fair, and George 
Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the Man 


completed the program of six plays 
done over a seven-week period. 

In planning the program and ar- 
ranging the order in which the pro- 
ductions will appear there are three 


important considerations: first, we 
must avoid presenting the same type 
of play on successive weeks; second, 
players must be given a wide range 
of acting opportunity; and finally, 
wherever possible, a player must not 
play two, long and difficult roles on 
successive weeks. The personnel of the 
company determines, to a certain ex- 
tent, the date on which certain plays 
are given. 

To provide the greatest personal 
development for individual players and 
in this way serve the best ends of 
dramatic education, the director tries 
to cast players in a distinctly different 
type of role each week. Three plays 
are usually cast at one time. This gives 
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the player an opportunity to know in 
advance of the first rehearsal of a 
given play what will be expected of 
him. In a few cases, players who have 
played a role in another organization 
are given an opportunity to repeat the 
role with the current company doing 
the support roles. This was true in 
the 1950 season with the title role in 
The Winslow Boy, and the role of 
Kurt in Watch on the Rhine. 

The first season of the Little Theatre 
of the Rockies’ existence illustrates the 
variety of acting opportunity which the 
organization affords individual players. 
During the 1934 season one player did 
Ninian, the young Oxford student in 
St. John Ervine’s The First Mrs. Fraser. 
The next week he played the eccentric 
Mr. Latimer in A. A. Milne’s The 
Dover Road; the “silly ass” English- 
man in Arnold Ridley’s The Ghost 
Train; the religious fanatic in Hatcher 
Hughes’ Hell Bent fer Heaven; and 
the sixteen-year-old Andy Hardy in 
Aurania Rouverol’s Skidding. Thus, in 
a period of eight weeks, this player did 
two widely different types of juvenile, 
an intensely emotional character, and 
an eccentric older man. This player 
was, of course, very versatile and had 
excellent basic techniques, but each 
member of the company was also given 
opportunities to play as diversified 
roles as his talent and the demands 
of the program permitted. 

To assure smooth, competent play- 
ing on the part of the players, the 
rehearsal schedule for the summer 
theatre has always provided for six 
hours of rehearsal, six days per week. 
Ten days are devoted to rehearsals 
before any play is produced, and three 
plays are ordinarily in rehearsal during 
the major portion of the summer. The 
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morning rehearsal is given over to the 
action on the play which is third on 
the schedule; the afternoon work to 
that second on the schedule; and the 
evening to the play nearest production. 
No play is presented for the public 
unless it has had a minimum of 
twenty-two hours rehearsal plus two 
dress rehearsals. 

The company has varied from thirty- 
five members to a minimum of twenty- 
five. The selection of the play has, to 
some extent, determined the number 
of persons who are given opportunities 
in the group. Too large a group is 
not conducive to efficient work and 
on summers when the casts demanded 
by the plays have been small, fewer 
persons have been selected for mem- 
bership. 

Members of the company may reg- 
ister for college work in courses out- 
side the theatre if the hours do not 
conflict with the rehearsal schedule; 
acting and scene design courses de- 
signed especially for the theatre group 
are available. Many members of the 
theatre company have earned under- 
graduate and Masters degrees when 
they were actively engaged in the 
theatre, and have gone out to respons- 
ible teaching positions where the train- 
ing they have received as theatre mem- 
bers has been of practical value to 
them. 

The technical crews of the summer 
theatre are organized by the technical 
director of the theatre who is an as- 
sociate professor of art and a member 
of the regular college teaching staff. 
The crews are composed of the usual 
group — electrician, stage manager, 
scenic artist, building carpenter, stage 
carpenter, costume mistress, and prop- 
erty manager. The design for all set- 
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tings is done by the technical director 
personally or by qualified members of 
the company under his supervision. 

The action is planned and directed 
by the director of the theatre with 
an assistant director taking over certain 
detailed work after the action has been 
blocked out and the outline of the 
characterization has been agreed upon 
by the actor and the director. Individ- 
uals are given great freedom to de- 
velop a characterization on their own 
initiative; in fact, any player who can- 
not create a characterization for him- 
self is at a disadvantage in the group 
which must work as rapidly as the 
summer theatre schedule demands. 

The business management of the 
Little Theatre of the Rockies is pro- 
vided by the business office of the 
college and the coordinator of student 
affairs who is a regular college staff 
member is responsible for ticket reser- 
vations. Season tickets are sold at the 
rate of five dollars for the six produc- 
tions, and single admissions are one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The 
promotion of the theatre is done by 
the publicity department of the col- 
lege with the excellent help and co- 
operation of the local newspapers. 

In the fourteen seasons that the 
summer theatre has operated since 
1934, it has strived to present the best 
plays which were available and pos- 
sible for casting with the personnel of 
the company, to provide the player 
with valuable acting experiences over 
a period of eight weeks, and to please 
a discriminating and ever-increasing, 
subscription audience. 

The results which are observable 
from work in the summer theatre are 
very gratifying to anyone who is vitally 
interested in teaching theatre. The in- 
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creased versatility and flexibility of 
every player, the increased skill with 
which members of the cast time their 
playing to that of other actors, the 
heightened effectiveness which good 
ensemble playing gives to a production 
are but a few of the most important 
outcomes of the theatre experience. 
These outcomes are a justification for 
the interest and enthusiasm with 
which the administration has always 
supported the theatre on the campus 
of the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation at Greeley. It is this support 
which has made possible whatever suc- 
cess the group may have had during 
their fourteen seasons in which over 
one hundred plays have been pro- 
duced. 
* * * 

I have ventured to ask Miss Lang- 
worthy why she limits her summer 
program to “the best work of con- 


temporary playwrights” and may per- 
haps be able to publish her notes in 


some future issue. It is easy to see 
why, with a restricted company, the 
sprawling casts of a good many of the 
classical plays discourage their produc- 
tion. Then too, a good many of them 
do require styles in performance which 
are more difficult to inculcate than the 
manners suitable toa modern play. Still 
if one is essaying the swashbuckle of 
Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scotland 
one might as easily attempt some older 
swaggering. And certainly some part 
of the summer’s hope at Greeley is 
range of acting in manner as in char- 
acter. 

I should like to submit, for Miss 
Langworthy’s consideration, a new 
translation and an eminently actable 
one of Marivaux’ enchanting Jeu de 
Vamour et du hazard made by Donald 
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Sutherland of the Department of 

Classics, University of Colorado. Or 

again, Miles Malleson’s very deft adap- 

tations of Tartuffe and of L’Avare. 
* * * 

Summer is the season of Writers’ 
Conferences. Edward H. Schmidt has 
succeeded William Wilson as director 
of the University of Colorado’s Con- 
ference. Mr. Schmidt is an associate 
editor of The Reader’s Digest. He will 
be assisted by Margaret Robb of the 
Department of English and Speech. 
The summer’s staff includes Manuel 
Komroff (novel), Randall Jarrell (po- 
etry), Viola Brothers Shore (the mys- 
tery story), Virginia Kellogg (film 
writing) and Helen Hoke Watts 
(juveniles). Sessions will be held be- 
tween July 23 and August 10. 


e+ * 


The University of Utah’s Writers’ 
Conference, which has become an 
annual affair, convenes June 18 to 29. 
Brewster Ghiselin, Professor of English 
and well known for his own poetry and 
criticism, is veteran director. He has 
secured a distinguished group of writ- 
ers and editors for the summer meet- 
ings: Karl Shapiro, editor of Poetry; 
Oliver LaFarge, anthropologist-author 
of Laughing Boy; George R. Stewart, 
novelist, historian, folklorist; Ray B. 
West, Jr., anthologist and editor of 
The Western Review; Leslie A. Fied- 
ler, critic; and Jessamyn West, short 
story writer. 

* * * 

Under the direction of Alan Swal- 
low, the University of Denver offers 
a Regional Writers’ Workshop from 
June 18 to July 29. J. V. Cunningham, 
Florence Crannel Means, Vincent Mc- 
Hugh, and Thomas Hornsby Ferril are 
among some dozen participating lead- 
ers already announced. 
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